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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
A baby show is not considered to be an elevating spectacle, 
but how much worse will be the exhibition of second child- 
hood promised to us in Paris! ‘‘ Old people of ninety 
and upwards are already being advertised for.” The last 
‘‘exhibit’ of this kind was Voltaire himself, and a very 
melancholy spectacle he proved to be. If not ‘a driveller 
and a show,” he presented a piteous contrast to what might 
be expected of a great philosopher. It is curious indeed 
that mankind should have this morbid interest to behold a 
state of decrepitude and decay to which, if they live long 
enough, they themselves are doomed to come. Perhaps 
the motive is a that which caused the 
Egyptians to reserve a chair at their feasts for a skeleton ; 


similar one to 
but the idea is even more gruesome, since the guest in this 
case is conscious of the part he has to play. In extreme 
old age the only place except the grave we are fit for is our 
own home, and to be dragged out of it to become an object 
of interest to an unsympathising crowd must be felt, 
il patriarchs feel at all, a degradation indeed. No one 
supposes that it is a voluntary act, any more than in the 
case of the baby show, when the mother ‘* brings her babe 
and makes her boast” confessedly for lucre. Families 
who are so fortunate as to possess a centenarian will put 
him into this exhibition, just as they might put in a franc 
in a raffle, in hopes to draw a prize. ‘The three oldest, 
healthiest, and most intelligent will receive gold medals.” 
In other words, those suffering least from 
senile decay, and are therefore least in need of con- 
money prize 
give the 
events of the 
any- 


who are 


will be the prize-winners. A 


will be 


solation, 
of £800 who can 
interesting the 
century.” This is a direct encouragement to lying: 
one who has endeavoured to draw this sort of information 
from a patriarch knows how dull and doubtful and difficult 
With so large a reward in view, no doubt 


given to ‘the one 


most reminiscences of 


of extraction it is. 
the cramming system will be adopted, and great-grandpapa 
will be put to school to prepare for his examination. The 
If the family is 
wise they will teach him as many personal experiences of 
Napoleon as possible. In the Salon next year we shall 
doubtless have a domestic picture entitled ‘‘ Cramming the 


most telling subject will be anecdotes. 


Centenarian.” 


A scientific American has, however, discovered that even 
centenarianism is, as it were, played out, and that to live 
for a hundred years is nothing to make a fuss about. He 
does not, indeed, explode the notion of dying altogether, or 
speak of it, like the French preacher before the king, as 
‘a phrase we use”; but he protests that there is no 
a centenarian, properly dieted, to think of 
settling his affairs. He opines that the limit of man’s 
sojourn here on earth should be two hundred years. This 
is alarming to those who have had enough of it after three- 
score vears and ten. What is an old gentleman to do with 
himself during the second century’ ‘‘ After this,” 
Job's biographer, alluding to that patriarch’s very sen- 
sational experient es, ‘lived Job a hundred and fifty years, 


occasion for 


sayvs 


and saw his sons and his sons’ sons, even four generations.” 
As his first family was destroyed he 
again. The Transatlantic savan does not suggest that his 
patriarchs are to start afresh in the domestic line; yet other- 
Even 


must have married 


wise there really seems no occupation open to them. 
as it is, old age is shown the cold shoulder by all employers 
of labour; and one can hardly imagine a candidate 
encouragement. 
four 


them 


receiving 
Re« ollections 
would not 


in his second century 
He could publish his 
times, but the reviewers 
beyond that. Besides, he would 
who had also been dieted on ‘* food deficient in nitrogen” 
‘‘ossific deposits,’ and who could recollect 
The excellent notion of ‘ open- 
entertained by 
they would 


any 
three ot 
stand 
have contemporaries 
and without 
things as long as he did. 
ing our new cemetery with grandfather” 
the family of emigrants would be hopele as: 
have to wait for their great-great-grandfather, 
he might be thinking less of the burial than the marriage 
The pleasures of the table, at present the last to 
be enjoyed, do not seein to be very promising under the new 
régime (or regimen). ‘‘ Uncooked apples and two or three 
thimblefuls of distilled water, with ten or fifteen drops of 


and even 


service. 


phosphoric acid in each,” however conducive to longevity, 
does not sound very attractive. It is curious if an uncooked 
apple, which is said to have brought mortality into the 
world, should be the means of deferring it; but that is 
‘the tip,” that and hypophosphites—a difficult dish, by- 
the-way, to order from the waiter if one has no teeth. 


and religion, we are told, must go hand in 
and it is a pity that science and art are not under 


1 
instantaneous photo- 


science 


hand; 
the same obligation. But ever sing 
graphy has discovered that a horse goes on one leg—though 


no human being has ever perceived it—certain otherwise 


ightsmen have 


vd ble dra 


» that the Derby itself 
er, a sort of quadrupedal 
limbs are 
those of 
paralyti 


the animal's 
in full career 


himself in that 


attitude which he confidently, believed to be a posture of 
self-defence. If this sort of thing goes on, the horse, as 
we used to know him pictorially, will disappear. We 
shall all the generations of men have seen 
him in the flesh, but His 
‘‘ stride” will be a thing of the past; he will never 
‘‘extend himself” as of old; and his speed will excite 
less admiration than surprise, like the agility of a cripple 
This is, one supposes, a branch of the new craze for realism, 
and achieves an even still greater success than usual in the 


see him as 


never again on canvas. 


way of ugliness. 

Considering that every boy of fifteen or so appears to 
keep a revolver in his pocket as naturally as one in the 
last generation kept a top, and with the most complete 
impunity, it seems hard that the carrying of a shot-gun 
is visited by the terrors of the law. A young medical 
student, devoted to science, got up at four o’clock the 
other morning in order to shoot a starling for dissecting 
purposes. He had only his trousers and coat on, intending 
to go to bed again when his purpose had been accomplished, 
and I daresay did not look like a member of the aristocracy 
on the moors. Still, in his mother’s garden, nobody but a 
rural policeman would have taken him for a 
which was exactly what happened. The officer approached 
him with caution, but, finding him harmless, took him 
into custody for carrying a gun without a license, with 
which offence he stands charged. This is one of the 
incidents which makes a man wish to do something amiss 
that shall be really worth talking about. 


burglar, 


Volunteers are allowed to carry guns, and even to let 
them off, but they don’t always want to doit. A young 
friend of mine had a gun that was a kicker, which after 
a few discharges reduced his shoulder to a pulp; and 
the question was, How was he to get rid of the 
remainder of his regulation number of cartridges without 
firing them off’ After much cogitation he thought he 
would bury them in the garden, and he too was discovered 
in the act by a rural policeman, and menaced with durance 
vile as a dynamiter. As the activity of our officers of 
justice in pursuit of desperate criminals is sometimes 
questioned, it gives one pleasure to be able to quote these 
examples to the contrary from one’s personal knowledge. 

The sense of responsibility is said to weigh so heavily 
natures that their 
It seems, however, that the average is restored 
A dress- 


girl apprentices work- 


upon some usefulness is thereby 
destroyed. 
by other natures having no such sense at all. 
maker, accused of keeping five 
ing till midnight, and ten up till eleven o'clock, pleaded 
that she was compelled to do so, since ‘‘a 
able customer at the last moment changed her 
respecting the trimming to her dress for her Majesty’s 
Drawing-Room.” It is sad to learn that this lady had 
a mind to change, for the best excuse for her would be 
the absence of it, since, if a woman thinks at all, and 
especially about her dress, she must know the result of 
‘ alterations” at the last moment. How applicable to this 
devotee of fashion are the poet's lines ! 


fashion- 


mind 


She sits at home and turns an easy wheel 
That sets sharp racks at work to pinch and peel. 

Yet I dare say if one read ‘* The Song of the Shirt” to 
her, it would bring tears to her eyes—unless she was going 
somewhere where she wished to look her best. 

How short-lived is fame, and, we may also add, 
notoriety ! An ordinarily well-informed journal, speaking 
the other day of Reynolds's Newspaper, says it was “ founded 
by a third-rate novelist called John Hamilton Reynolds.” 
It seems curious to old stagers like myself that a news- 
paper writer should be ignorant of G. W. M. Reynolds, the 
author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of London” and many other 
mysteries, which we read with more pleasure, perhaps, than 
profit when we were naughty boys. His resurrection man 
was a first-rate ruffian, and, considering that he did not 
belong to the class that ‘* battens upon the people,” credit- 
able to his creator. Thackeray once told me that the first 
money he had received for literature was from G. W. M. 
Reynolds, whic h so astonished me that I forgot to ask for 
what. species of contribution it was paid. 


Some months ago a pleasant story was told of a deceased 
inillionaire who,on being asked by his minister for a ‘‘tip”’ 
to a good investment, was given, under bond of secrecy, 
the names of several falling stocks which the millionaire 
wished to get rid of. The minister complained that he had 
been ruined by the advice he had followed. ‘ But did you 
keep it secret °” ‘* Well, I did put one 
or two of our elders up to what you told me were such good 
I thought you would; their buying 
But there is the 
This 


England, for a 


inquired the other. 


things.” ‘‘ Just so: 


them enabled me to sell out just in time. 


money vou lost by it, and a handsome commission.” 


anecdote seems to have borne fruit in 


Dissenting minister has been given shares in a company 
a good investment to members 
congregation. For this he has 
but the system stnkes one as 


} 1stor 


for recommending it as 
of his 
blame 
If one's 
life will be greatly simplified 
diffi ulty about finding ‘‘ how to go to the ity 
the gacred writer confesses himself to be weary, since the 


incurred 
i great convenience. 
mmercia! guide, 
There need be none of that 


‘of which 


also becomes one’s 
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middleman may be dispensed with altogether. From the 
pulpit will fall the best information as to investments in 
both worlds, and the company will pay the commission. 


As air and water, not to mention ** beer and baccy,” 
are now held to contain the most fatal ingredients, so our 
simplest pleasures become whips to scourge us. The 
‘‘tennis arm” has long been admitted by science into this 
cheerful catalogue, and now we have a new disorder in the 
‘** bicycle shoulder,” under the engaging name of Ayphosis 
bicyclistarum. The ‘‘ game hand” has long been known 
at whist, but the results are far from so objectionable. 

In consequence of some new arrangement of the 
Spanish courts the barristers have gone on strike, and 
‘‘legal business,” we are told, ‘‘is consequently at a 
standstill.” This appears to be borne with considerable 
equanimity by the rest of the population. If money is not 
coming into their pockets they are, at least, keeping there 
what they have got; beginning to be 
expressed that the deadlock may continue. Strikes in 
the liberal professions are naturally much more dangerous 
to the strikers than in the mechanical crafts, because in 
addition to the rivalry of blacklegs there is the possibility 
of people finding out that the profession itself is superfluous. 
If parsons and lawyers and doctors were all to go on strike 
for a twelvemonth, though it might not be truthfully said 
that nobody was ‘ta penny the worse,” it is certain 
that a good many of us would be several pennies the 
better. VPerhaps even the writers of fiction (though 
one is loth to think it), if they ‘‘ swore off” for the same 
period, might find themselves, on resuming work, by no 


and hopes are 


means indispensable. There could be no greater proof of 
the difference between a superfluity and a necessity than 
the effect, as compared with all other strikes, which that 
threatened by the letter-carriers and the police a few years 
ago had upon the public at large. There was no question 
of capital and labour, far less of the privilege of a class, 
about that matter; there were no apologies or philo- 
sophical observations in the newspapers as to the advantage 
of combination. We wanted our letters at breakfast and 
our throats protected at night, compared with which all 
other considerations were mere ‘‘ leather and prunella,” 
The great Japanese actor, Danjuro, is pleased to hear 
that he bears a remarkable resemblance to Mr. Irving; 
but Mr. Irving, it is probable, would not be pleased to play 
Danjuro’s parts. At the age of fifty-six, he is now 
sustaining the role of a young lady of seventeen, and 
confesses he is fatigued by it. ‘* The skin of my face,” 
he says, ‘‘ has to be stretched to the utmost of its elasticity 
to hide the wrinkles, and is treated in the same way asa 
dyer stretches a piece of silk which he sets out in the sun 
to dry.” Moreover, he finds the imitation of wild anima!s 
is becoming a little trying: 
performance very different from that of the weaver in 
‘**A Midsummer Night's Dream”’; ‘‘ to mimic the gambol!s 
should not be attempted by a much 
Danjuro can play anything except the 
and, by his own account, with 
singular ‘When I act a _ villain I 
am not only in syinpathy with him, but probably become 
as great a villain as he ever aspired to be.” This is 
blacking oneself for Othello, not only from head to foot, 
On the other hand, Danjuro has 
or, as ‘liberal shepherds” term 


in Japan this is a realist:c 


of a lion person 
over thirty.” 
part of a wrestler, 


completeness. 


but inside as well as out. 
a habit of improvisation 
which would not recommend itself to dramat:c 

A single perusal 
this ‘‘ leads to his 


authors who are sticklers for their text. 
of a play, he says, is sufficient for him : 
sentences not being in the exact form the writer has given 
them,” and consequently to complaints. ‘‘ However, this 
habit, or failing, as some perhaps would term it [a pretty 
touch] is so deeply engrafted in me that I cannot change 
it now either to suit authors or those of my fellow-pro- 
From 


it, gagging 


fessionals who are, I hear, at times put out by it.” 
this one gathers that Mr. Danjuro is what the cubman 
called John Forster, ‘‘a harbitrary gent.” 


Mrs. Forrester’s latest novel, ‘* Dearest,” is a pleasant 
story. The idea on which it is founded— that of an adven- 
turess who, intending to entrap a victim in her toils, is 
trapped in the toils of love herself 
What makes the book stand out, however, in contrast with 
The course 


is not a common one. 


almost all nowaday novels is its optimism. 
of true love, so far from not running smoothly, runs with 
only one kink, and that a most unnatural one, for the 
excellent Ralph's treatment of the just be- 
she doesn’t write to him is absolutely inexplic- 
Why didn’t he write to her? plot, 
the tale is borrowed from that 
of ‘ Cinderella,” without its painfulness. The period 
of probation is so very short that it is scarcely worth 
while to take out our pocket-handkerchiefs. For my part, I 
have almost used up my modest stock of them in weeping 
over the woes of modern heroines find ** Dearest ” a 
One is not quite sure about the moral of the 

seems to the Etonian Eleventh 
Commandment ‘Tell a lie; tell a good ‘un, and stick toit.” 
But after all, if good intentions which are never acted upon 
are worthless, bad ones which come to nothing ought, by 
analogy, to be of no consequence; a logical sequence that 
seems to have escaped the notice of the divines. 


heroine 


cause 
able. 
in other 


As regards 


respects, 


and 


great relief. 


story, which suggest 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


DR. NANSEN’S POLAR EXPEDITION. 
BY HERBERT WARD. 
Christiania, June 13, 1893. 

Each year of this closing century regularly introduces to 
us some new and mighty enterprise of a geographical 
nature. At one time the thoughts and sympathies of the 
whole civilised world are directed towards the adventures of 
an African exploring expedition, and their attendant perils 
and privations in the heart of a tropical country inhabited 
by cannibals and dwarfs. A few months later attention is 
diverted from the blacks to the blondes, and the name of 
Fridtjof Nansen becomes familiar in every educated section 
of the world. Within a week, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen and his 
crew of twelve Norwegians sail from Christiania in the 
Fram to explore the North Polar region. In this bold 
expedition we find no motive of mere bravado. With the 
experiences and disasters of many former Arctic voyagers 
before him as practical evidence, Dr. Nansen has developed 
an original scheme, in the working out of which he aims 
to solve some of the remaining important problems in 
physical geography, meteorology, and other branches of 
science. No fantastic notion of an open Polar Sea passage 
to China and India occupies the mind of Dr. Nansen: he 
thinks only of accomplishing a scientific work. In carry- 
ing out his task, he proposes to avail himself of the forces 
of Nature, and to work in harmony with the natural Arctic 
currents, instead of buffeting against them after the manner 
of most previous Polar explorers. 

One of the most convincing arguments in favour of 
Dr. Nansen’s theory lies in the history of the ill-fated 
American vessel Jeannette, which was caught in the ice, 
north of the Bering Sea, in September 1879. As the 
Jeannette drifted towards the region north of the New 
Siberian Islands, where she subsequently sank, the current 
attained a speed of eight miles every twenty-four hours. 
It is in this region that Dr. Nansen considers the Green- 
land current originates, and it is from 
here he proposes to commence the main 
feature of his explorations, having based 
his calculations primarily upon the fact 
that many articles of ship's gear belong- 
ing to the Jeannette were discovered 
three years later on the south-west coast 
of Greenland, having drifted directly 
across the Polar region. Other vital and 
convincing proofs of this existing current 
are to be found in the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of Siberian driftwood 
is annually washed up on the Greenland 
shores. lor the purpose of practically 
testing the substance of his theory, 
Dr. Nansen commissioned Mr. Archer, 
of Laurvig, to build the Fram, which 
now lies by the quay her» in Christiania, 
with sails bent, ready for sea on June 20. 
The dimensions and technical particulars 
of this three-masted schooner. have 
already been published, and little need 
be added to former descriptions, beyond 
stating that the vessel is massively built 
of Italian oak, American elm, Nor- 
wegian pine, and German oak from 
Stettin, with an ‘ice skin” of green 
heart. Her length at water-line is 
$44 metres, and her beam is 11 metres, 
with a displacement of about 800 tons. 

Passing from bare particulars to 
matters social, I may mention that upon 
arriving at Christiania at noon yester- 
dav, I at once started by train for 
Dr. Nansen’s residence at  Lysaker. 
After about twenty minutes’ journey 
through forests of odorous pines, and past openings which 
poses charming views of the fjord, resplendent in 
williant sunshine, whose banks were covered with beau- 
tiful grass and wild flowers, I at length reached Lysaker, 
and found myself upon the platform with a large case con- 
taining medicines for Dr. Nansen’s expedition; for the 
safe delivery of which I had pledged myself to a 
London firm. Attracted either by my foreign accent or 
by my somewhat bewildered expression of countenance, 
a crowd of Norwegians gathered around me. They gazed 
at the weighty packing-case, and addressed me in syl- 
pathetic tones. In vain I resorted to gesture language. 
The fair men only smiled good-naturedly and drifted away 
one by one. After sitting helplessly upon the box for 
some minutes in order to prepare myself for the emergency, 
I at length captured a ragged youth, who perforce con- 
sented to lead the way to Dr. Nansen’s house. We walked 
through beautiful meadows and followed a winding path 
through a little pine wood; but the sun was powerful, and 
the medicine-case upon my shoulder grew heavier and 
heavier as we trudged along. Suddenly emerging from 
the shadow of the firs and pines, we came in sight of a 
ere ye wooden house, behind which the sun shone 
rightly upon the placid fjord. The lad retired without 
waiting for remuneration. Depositing the burden, and 
while using my pocket-handkerchief to mop the perspira- 
tion from my face, I espied, in the shadow of a 
fir-tree, a nursemaid guarding a sleeping infant in a 
perambulator. In answer to my inquiry for Dr. 
Nansen the nurse looked puzzled; she answered in 
a language that was foreign to me, and took an early 
opportunity to decamp. Thus for the second time I was 
abandoned. I sat once more upon the packing-case and 
wheeled the ay agen to and fro gently as the nurse 
had previously done, and awaited developments. I felt 
intuitively that I was Iulling the five-months infant of 
Ira Nansen, and this reflection was a solace to me. A few 
minutes later Fria Nansen approached me. <A smiling face 
suffused in blushes, a beautiful voice, and a slightly 
hesitating manner of speaking English were characteristics 
of the lady who in a few days will be left with her child 
alone with the dreary prospect of five years of anxiety, 
which may, perhaps, be almost as painful to bear as will 
be the dangers and privations of her absent husband. 
Dr. Nansen was expected home in the course of the after- 
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noon, and, as there was no return train to Christiania, I 
wandered around outside his house, and examined the piles 
of ‘ski, skin canoes, and bamboo ice-sledges which lay 
ready for shipment. My observations in the suburb of 
Lysaker were necessarily limited, but I elicited the 
fact, tirst from personal research, and subsequently by 
the endorsement of an enlightened stonebreaker, that 
there were no restaurants in the town. Nearly five 
hours elapsed before Dr. Nansen greeted me. A hearty 
handshake, a warm expression of salutation, and we 
strolled into his capacious study, where I was intro- 
duced to Mr. Archer, the builder of the Fram. Not 
wishing to occupy Dr. Nansen’s precious time longer than 
was necessary, I remained just long enough to explain my 
business, and to glance around the room. Skins and furs, 
forming rugs and coats, lay in heaps. Samples of woollen 
cloth were heaped together with cartridges and scientific 
instruments. The table was piled with letters, bills, and 
receipts. Charts and snow-spectacles, cameras and electric 
fitments formed a mound upon a fur-clad couch. 

Dr. Nansen appeared to be in perfect health. He was 
attired in very close-fitting woollen trousers and a double- 
breasted high-buttoned tunic. THis manner was calm, 
despite the excitement of preparation. His big, strong 
face is thoroughly good-natured in expression, and his eyes 
have the keen searching glance of a man who is always 
alert and intelligent. It has never been my fortune to 
meet a man more full of quiet individuality, more resolute, 
and more charming in manner than Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
An appointment was made for a meeting to-morrow, on 
board the Fram, and as [I turned to go Dr. Nansen 
remarked with a smile, ‘‘ You must excuse all this con- 
fusion. There ’s much to do when you quit for five years.” 

To be continued. 


ST. JOHN'S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 
A very interesting landmark of ancient chivalry is about to 


receive an addition in the shape of a memorial to the late 
Duke of Clarence. St. John’s Gate, which in days gone by 








NANSEN'’S HOUSE AT LYSAKER, NEAR CHRISTIANIA. 


was the entrance to the Priory of Clerkenwell, founded 
nearly nine hundred years ago, will on June 24 be visited 
by its Grand Prior, the Prince of Wales, who will perform 
the ceremony in connection with this commemoration 
of his eldest son. The late Duke of Clarence was 
the first Sub - Prior of the Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England since its incorporation 
by Royal Charter, and it was therefore considered appro- 
priate to inake some record of this fact. Previous to the 
Reformation, Clerkenwell was the headquarters of the 
famous Order, but since that time many have been the 
changes through which the home of the Priory has passed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE BRIGADE 
EXHIBITION, 
Londoners have lately been fire-worshippers. Hardly had 
the great area of the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
‘eased to resound with the hoofs of horses and the shouts of 
spectators at the Military Tournament when it was again 
thronged with members of another tournament. The full 
title of the new claimant for public sympathy was the 
International Fire Brigade and Life-Saving Tournament 
and Exhibition, organised by the National Fire Brigade 
Union for the purpose of mutual co-operation of firemen 
from various countries for the benefit of the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Benevolent Fund. Gallant representatives from 
America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, England, France, 
Holland, India, Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, Portugal, 
Russia, South Africa, and Wales went through various 
interesting displays, showing the progress which has 
been made in quenching one of the greatest causes of 
destruction and death. The arrival in London of the 
foreign visitors was awaited by thousands of people, 
and a very hearty welcome was accorded them. On 
June 12 the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Sheriffs, 
formally declared the exhibition open. Many mayors of 
provincial towns were also present at the inaugural cere- 
mony. The reception committee was appropriately headed 
by Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, formerly chief officer of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, who presented an address 
to the Lord Mayor. In this, it was mentioned that 
the National Fire Brigade Union, which was formed 
six years ago, had attained a total membership of 
fifteen thousand firemen, and already comprised nearly 
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three hundred brigades. A gold medal, commemorativo 
of this, the largest fire brigade exhibition ever held, was 
also handed by Sir Eyre Massey Shaw to his Lordship. 
One of the features of the first day’s programme was a 
procession illustrating the appliances for quenching fire im 
England from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. 
Life-saving contests were decidedly useful as well as 
instructive items. Inmates were rescued from a house 
on fire, and jumping for one’s life was shown to 
the best advantage. Promptitude in hitching up and 
driving was tested among the various teams. On the same 
day that a great fire in London was exemplifying the 
necessity of firemen, as well as their courage, the American 
and foreign officers of the Exhibition were entertained at 
the headquarters of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
Captain Simonds presided, and among the guests were 
the Lord Mayor of London, the French Chargé d’Affaires, 
Captain Seabrook, the chairman of the National Fire 
Brigade Union, and Colonel Smith, the City Police 
Commissioner. Prior to luncheon, a course of drill 
took place, to the delight of the visitors, who were 
most complimentary to the members of the Brigade, who 
three times manned a manual and steamer and were 
en route for an imaginary fire in less than twenty seconds. 
On the last occasion the Lord Mayor was ‘ on board.” 
The smartness with which the men went through the drill 
was a sincere cause for national pride. The general 
honorary secretary of the Exhibition Tournament was 
Mr. H. S. Folker, and the managers were Messrs. A. T. 
Dale and Reynolds. It came to an end on June 17, and 
there is little doubt that it has been of advantage to all 
the participants therein as well as an object-lesson of the 
highest value. 

THE BANK SCARE IN AUSTRALIA. 
Bank holidays are in England associated with pleasant 
memories ; but the bank holidays decreed last May, in an 
extraordinary (/azette, by the Government of Victoria, will 
only recall the great financial crisis that compelled a 
special edict of five days’ rest from bank business. People 
had almost grown accustomed to the 
line on newspaper boards -— ‘‘ Another 
Australian Bank Failure.” Every 
cablegram from the Colonies gave 
deplorable news as to the state of 
affairs. The only parallel to the 
scenes in Collins Street, Melbourne, 
might be found in the excitement of 
Wall Street, New York, fifty-six years 
ago. Two great Melbourne banks 
decided to continue paying current 
accounts on demand, despite the 
Government's proclamation, and many 
showed their faith in these banks 
by depositing money almost as quickly 
as it was withdrawn. One customer 
who desired £400 was promptly paid 
in sovereigns. *] do not want 
gold,” he replied, but the official's 
answer was, ‘ We only pay gold.” 


A “DARLING SHOWER.” 


One of the great dust-storms with 
which Australians are familiar forms 
the subject of one of our Illustrations. 
A correspondent who has been travelling 
through the tract of country in New 
South Wales known as ‘* Old Man 
Plains,” writes concerning these unpleas- 
ant incidents in his journey: ‘The 
wind swept across the plain, forcing 
— the fine dust into every nook and 
crevice. The air, the coach, and all 
that it contained formed a symphony in 
grey. It struck so hard as to make the 
face and hands tingle with pain; it filled our ears, flew 
up our nostrils, crept into our eyes, down our necks, 
and up our sleeves. The only way to get along was to 
shut the eyes tightly, keep a handkerchief over the mouth, 
and when alull came, take in as big a breath as possible to 
last till the next opportunity. The driver seemed to guide 
his horses by instinct; only occasionally could he see his 
leaders, and most of the time it was impossible to see past 
the ears of the wheelers. Often the poor brutes refused to 
face it, and slung themselves round with heads lowered, the 
picture of perfect misery. This lasted for an hour, at the 
end of which time we looked a grimy crew; the com- 
bination of dust and perspiration had rendered us 
more like black fellows than civilised British sub- 
jects. To add to the discomfort, there was no 
possibility of a wash or a change until we reached our 
destination next morning. The wretchedness of that 
journey may be easily imagined. Utterly tired out, yet 
unable to sleep, the way appeared interminable, and 
the long weary hours seemed to drag themselves along 
at funeral pace. 

‘** In the middle of the night we passed the ‘ One Tree,’ a 
seraggy, wind-blown sentinel in the centre of that dreary 
plain, and, save for the changing stations, it was difficult to 
realise that we were in a living world. But even an all- 
night coach journey through a desert waste will come to an 
end, and at six o'clock in the morning another narrow line 
of trees barred our way, and just at the point where 
we were heading we could see the welcome sight of 
a few galvanised-iron roofs glistening in the sun. This 
was Booligal. The residents pithily describe the journey 
as ‘Hay, Hell, and Booligal.’ Once inside the little 
weatherboard hotel, I drank something in the largest 
tumbler I could lay hands upon, and then was shown 
to my room, a stuffy little box with barely room to turn 
in, leading off the dining-room. Booligal is composed 
of about fifteen houses, all small weatherboard places with 
iron roofs, or simple slab huts with bark or shingle roofs. 
It is built on the bank of the Lachlan River, which in that 
season was merely a succession of water-holes of very 
questionable purity. On each bank of the river grows 
a single line of trees, forming a delightful oasis in 
that desert waste, and one which I could sincerely 
appreciate after my first experience of the ‘ Darling 
Shower,’ ’ 
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Mayors of Liverpool and Manchester, 
who have been elevated to the dig- 
nity of Lord Mayor. The head 
of our civic republics — if the phrase 
is, indeed, permissible —is, of 
the Lord Mayor of 
London. He is not 
only a Right Hon- 
ourable as well as a 
Lord Mayor, but he 
is also the  repre- 
sentative of royalty in 
the City, and is sum- 
moned to attend the 
Privy Council on the 
death of the Sovereign. 
Hitherto England has 
had only Lord 
Mayor out of London, 
namely the Lord 
Mayor of York. Ire- 
land, on the other 
had two 

and Bel- 
Scotland 
fewer 
Glas- 


course, 


one 


hand, has 
at Dublin 
fast ; while 
has had no 
than four — at 
gow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, and Aber- 
deen ; but then that 
may be the 
theory of civic govern- 
ment has such a hold 
border. 


because 





across the 
Now England 
entered the race, and 


has 
it may be assumed 
that the number of 
her Lord Mayors will 
exceed four. Though it 
true that a Lord Mayor is 


soon 


may Le 
really 








rHE 


The position of the municipality grows more important 
year by year with the advance of the theory of local self- 
government. It is only fitting, then, that in a country 
where rank is marked by a title, our civic chiefs should 
after this The highest rank 
city ruler reached by the 


be honoured manner. 


attainable by a has been 





LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER (MR. ALFRED MARSHALL). 


not more important than a simple 
Mayor, yet a certain sentiment among 
his fellow-townsmen elevates him above the position of 
the latter, and no doubt citizens will observe the occasion 
with due ceremony when the time arrives to celebrate the 
To those who scoff at titles there is 
with which 


distinction. much 
amusement in the 
that its civic head may be made Mayor, but to out- 
siders there is an undoubted weight 
attached to the town that flourishes under 
a dignitary. 


eagerness a town prays 


such 


MAYOR'S. 


Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Liverpool,” 
the fact that it should be Mr. Gladstone, the 
youngest freeman on its burgess roll and by far 
its most distinguished son, that has conferred this new 
There was thus more than mere 


to ‘‘the 
from 


honour on Liver pool, 











THE MANCHESTER TOWNHALL 
which the Premier 
Mr. 


be noticed, is a 


‘great pleasure” 
the honour to 


official politeness in the 
expressed in conveying the news of 
R. D. Holt, the Mayor. Mr. Holt, 
Liberal, but Mr. Gladstone cannot be charged with partisan- 
ship, for Mr. Marshall, the M iyor of Manchester, oc« upies 
politics; yet Mr. Gladstone cannot 
owes to the school of Radicalism 


It may 


the opposite side of 
possibly forget 

But it is not from the view of 
that 


really a 


which Manchester gave us. 


Imperial politics at all these honours must be 


recognition of the 
their 


regarded, They are 


growth of the great self-governing towns and of 


value to the country large. 





It would have 
been scarcely possible 
to assign the honour 


with so much good 
cause as to the rulers 
of Liverpool and Man- 
chester. Those great 
towns, advancing on 
the principles of self- 
government, have 
can be 
loca] 
energy, apart from 
the aid of the State. 
In the case of Liver- 
only 


vast 


shown what 


done by mere 


one 





pool, has 
to think of its 
shipping interests, 

have called 
requisition har- 


which 
into 

bour improvements on 
a gigantic scale. Man- 
chester, at the dis- 
advantage of an in- 
land town, has 
the difficulty with its 
ship 


met 
colossal canal, 
30th towns, too, have 
kept with the 
educational require- 
ments of the day in the 


pace 


creation of such an 
institution as Victoria 
University, with its 
well-equipped college 3 
at Manchester, Liver- 


pool, and Leeds. 
There is a peculiar 
the tran- 
“the Wor- 


interest in 
sition of 








THE LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL (MR. R. D. HOLT). 


shipful the Mayor - 





THE LIVERPOOL TOWNHALL. 
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ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL, VISITED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES ON JUNE 24 








o4 THE 


PERSONAL. 


A good deal of interest is always felt concerning Senior 


have often 
proved of 
mediocre im- 
portance. 
Mr. George 
Thomas 
Manley, the 
Senior 
Wrangler, is 
twenty - one 
years of age. 
The son of 
Mr. Martin 
R. Manley, 
he was born 
at Hull, and 
received his 
education at 
Waketield 
Grammar 
School. Ile 
held the 
- Akroyd scho- 
larship, and 
also gained a 
Grovernors 
Scholarship. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, with an open 
£90. Tle has had the advantage of private 
tuition from Dr. E. W. Hobson, the well-known * coach.” 
M. Frederick Febvre, the vice-doyen of the Comédie 
Frangaise, represents with M. Got the best traditions of the 
old and the new French stage. In the twenty-seven years 
whi h he has spent serving the Maison de Moliére he has 
interpreted the characters of ninety-four authors, classic 
and modern; but his greatest successes have been made in 
certain of Moliére’s réles and in the works of Dumas fils. 
M. Febvre has had a somewhat chequered career. Born 
in 1830, he owes nothing of his talent to the Conservatoire, 
for he made his first mark in a Havre theatre at the age 
of seventeen, and only entered the Comédie Francaise 
after having passed through eleven companies. He made 
his début at the Théatre Frangais in 1866 as Philip II. in 
an historical drama written by Casimir Delavigne, and the 
following year was elected sociétaire. Since that time there has 
been no season when he did not create some important part, 
he was one of the eleven members of the Comédie who 
London just after the Franco-German War. M. 

is at the present moment the only literary soci#ta/) 
Chéatre Francais. He has written numberiess 

and articles in the Paris papers, and hopes to bring 
out later a volume of reminiscences. Chevalier of the 
Légion d’Honneur, i welcome guest in most Parisian 


Wranglers, although their future careers 


Me. G. T. Maytey, Sestor Wi 
He entered 


scholarship of 


he is a 
salons, and — r his most cherished treasures is a cane 
given to him by the Prince of Wales as a memento of his 
Royal Highness’s affection and esteem. 
The Rev. Thomas Mozley, who has died at the ripe 
of eighty-seven, has left behind him a rare literary 
His purely theological works are known to a 
but his teminiscences * of 
Oxford Movement” is one of the 
ruage. As the brother- 


books in the lang 
coe Henry Newman, Thomas Mozley had 
interesting religious 


associations with a curiously 
lopment and with all the personalities to which 
distinction. But his ** Reminiscences” owe their 
a peculiar, keen, and often humorous 
ind a style which had all the modu- 
is of the finest irony. There is a passage about 
Biel hop Wilberforce which describes to the life that eminent 
dignitary’s perseverance in secular advancement. He had 
arrived late at a meeting, and made up his mind to reach 
the platform and speak: ‘The people, finding their toes 
in danger, looked round, and seeing looking 
hard and pressing onw: rds, always made way for him. 
By and by there would be a voice from the platform, 
vase allow Mr. Wilberforce to come this way,” or 
make way for Mr. Wilberforce.” Such a move- 
ment, of course requires great confidence, not to say self- 
appreciation, but anybody who is honestly and seriously 
resolyed to do good must sometimes put a little force in 


ipal itively small circle, 


lege and the * 


crave 
flavour to 
ht into character : 


somebody 


) 


‘Pl 
Py 


ease 


circumstances.” 

General Sir Frederick Edward Chapman, G.C.B., who 
died recently, had a very distinguished military career. 
For twenty- 
one years he 
had been 
Colone je 
Command- 
ant of the 
Royal En- 
gineers. He 
was the only 
son of the 
late Mr. 
Richard 
Chapman, of 
Giatchell, 
somerset, 
i nil was 
born in 1816. 
After educa- 
tion at the 
Royal Mili- 
tary Acad- 
emy, Wool- 
wich, he 
entered the 
Royal En- 
vineers at 
1846, 
colonel in the Army 
military positions 


in Freeper 
of nineteen. He became 
enant-colonel in 1859, and 
1855 He surveyed the various 
Turkey in 1854, and served through the Crimean War, 
ig present at the battles of Alma and Inkerman. During 
re of hastopol he acted, first, as director of the left 
and latterly as executive engineer to the forces 
several times me ntioned in despatc hes and 


( ipt in in 


ILLUSTRATED 


received a medal with three clasps, as well as the 
Sardinian and Turkish medals, the riband of the 
Legion of Honour, and the third class of the Medjidieh. 
Becoming Major-General in 1867, he was appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief at Bermuda, and, 
three years later, Inspector-General of Fortifications and 
Lirector of Works. ‘The last-named office he held until 
1875. He attained the full rank of General in 1877, and 
retired from the service in 1881. In 1855 he gained the 
honour of C.B.; in 1867, K.C.B., and in 1877, G.C.B. 

Captain Hope, the new member for Linlithgowshire, is 
a distinct acquisition to the physiological attractions of the 
House of Commons. Sti ain consider: ably over six feet, 
he towered above Mr. Graham Murray and Mr. 'T. W. 
tussell, who were his sponsors when he walked up the floor 
of the House for the first time. The new Unionist recruit is a 
genial giant whose ay in Linlithgow is not due to 
oratorical attainments. Captain Hope has, indeed, the 
reputi ition of being the worst speaker ever heard on a 
platform, so his voice is not likely to reach the articulate 
stage in Parliament. As there are already far too many 
speakers in that Assembly, Linlithgow distinctly deserves 
to be congratulated on its representative. 


LON 


One might have fancied oneself in the orchid-house at 

Kew or inthe Black Hole of Calcutta, as was suggested 

by Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., rather than in the famous 

Indian cedar-room of Lord Brassey's town house on the 

occasion last week of the first annual meeting of the 

Women’s Branch of the Horticultural College at Swanley, 

where fruit, flower, and vegetable culture is taught from 

its Alpha to its Omega. _ But in spite of the heat a goodly 

company assembled to show their interest in an institution 

where Eve is encouraged to take to delving rather than to 

spinning, and where she has carried away, at a recent 

examination open to both the sexes, the only diploma. 

Miss Cons was in the chair, supported by Lord Edmund 

Fitzmaurice, the Hon. Dudley and Lady Camilla Fortescue, 

Countess Alice Kearney, Lady Grove, Sir Edward 

Sieveking. Dean Hole, Lady Kitson, Lady Samuelson, &e. 
Strange to say, the society is a **‘ going * concern. 

Once again on the publication at Cambridge University 

of the class-list for the Mathematical Tri: o; the star of the 

‘sweet girl 

graduate” 

has proved in 

the ascend- 

ant. Miss 

A. M. J. E. 

Johnson, who 

may be con- 

sidered the 

Senior 

Wrangler 

among 

women this 

year, being 

placed 

tween Nos. 5 

and 6 on the 

list, is the 

daughter of 

Mr. Charles 

Il. Johnson, 

and is it 

native of 

Cambridge, 

Miss A. M. J. E. Jonyson where she has 

achieved her 

highest success. Her brother was, curiously enough, Fifth 

Wr: angler not inany vears ago. She is twenty-one years 

old, and was educated at Park Street Higher Grade School, 

Cambridge. Miss Johnson passed first class in the Senior 

Local Examination, being also the only student who was 

distinguished in applied and pure mathematics. A period 

of private study followed, and then once more her powers 

in mathematics were proved by her being the only one 

distinguished in this subject in the Cambridge Higher 

Local Examination, which she passed first class. At the 

age of seventeen Miss Johnson received a se holarship at 

Newnham, where she has since been studying. 


Mr. Gerald Kennaway, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
who has this year earned the distinction of being at the 
head of the Law Tripos List at Cambridge, is the son of 
Mr. Walter Kennaway, C.M.G., of the New Zealand 
Government Office in London. Mr. G. Kennaway was 
born in New Zealand in 1870, and in 1889 won U niversity 
scholarships at both King’s College School, London, and 
Trinity Hall. 

A performance of Browning's ‘‘ Blot in the ’Scutcheon ”’ 
by the Independent Theatre Society can scarcely be said to 
have revealed any unsuspected dramatic qualities in that 
work. There is a painful lack of simplicity and directness, 
and it is a grave error of construction which makes 
Mertoun’s agitation in asking Tresham for Mildred’s 
hand like the actor's nervousness, because the 
suitor’s relations with Mildred are not explained till 
the next act. Miss May Harvey's impersonation of the 
heroine showed distinct capacity for romantic drama, and 
Mr. Martin Harvey’s Mertoun had the pleasant fervour of 
the boyish lover. But for dramatic woh sa s Browning's 
dialogue, with its crabbed images and its involved allusions, 
is a sore eXas pe ration on a hot afternoon. 

It has been arranged to hold an extensive Shelley 
Exhibition at the Guildhall, to open on July 11, and 
remain open one week. It will be carried out jointly by 
the Shelley Society and the Library Committee of the Cor- 
poration. The collection will include every existing manu- 
script of Shelley, all the personal relics extant, and a large 
number of his holograph letters. There will also be 
numerous portraits of Shelley and his friends. It was 
originally intended to hold this exhibition last year, upon 
of the Shelley Centenary, but circumstances 
arrangements being completed, 


be- 


seem 


seen 


the occasion 
prevented the 


PORTRAITS. 
ire indebted to Messrs. Brown, Barnes, and Bell, of Manchester and 
Liverpool, for our portraits of the Lord Mayors of Liverpool and Mun- 


chester; and to Mr. T. H. Lord, Market Place, Cambridge, for our portrait 


of Miss A. M. J. E. Johnson. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
BY THE MACE. 


When the impartial historian comes to chronicle the present 
exciting juncture in our Parliamentary annals 4 will, I 
trust, devote a page to the rise and fall of Mr. Rathbone. 
Mr. Rathbone is a sober British merchant, who sits behind 
Mr. Gladstone, and watches the course of that chieftain with 
mingled awe and misgiving. The debates on the Home Rule 
Bill have disturbed Mr. Rathbone’s political faith, not that he 
is disposed to emulate the independence of Mr. T. H. Bolton, 
who now votes regularly with the Opposition heedless of 
remonstrance from North St. Pancras. But Mr. Rathbone 
has conceived the idea that some restrictions on the 
powers of an Irish Legislature, over and above the 
restrictions proposed by the Government, are desirable. 
His opportunity came on an amendment moved by 
Lord Wolmer to prevent the Irish Parliament from inter- 
fering with the ‘obligations of contracts.” To this 
Mr. Rathbone wanted to add some word, which recalled 
the discussions on the question of Imperial supremacy. 
It is difficult to define Mr. Rathbone’s great plan in 
more detail, for, like most of the suggestions in Com- 
mittee, it belongs to the realm of the vague and the 
infinite. But the Unionists accepted it at once by 
way of encouraging Mr. Rathbone’s promising individuality. 
When the House was being cleared for a division, Mr. 
Chamberlain, stepping down the gangway, whispered a 
cheering word in Mr. Rathbone’s ear. Alarmed this 
attempt to snatch a sheep from the fold before their very 
some good Gladstonians proceeded to remonstrate 
Rathbone, who did not look as if he were enjoying 
his novel distinction. This little comedy was greeted by the 
Unionists with ironical cheers ; but when the figures were 
announced, and it was found that the Ministerial majority 
had been suddenly increased by Marjoribanks the Necro- 
mancer, the gloss of Mr. Rathbone’s achievement departed. 
The bloom was no. longer on the rye, and the member 
for Carnaryonshire faded into a highly respectable 
background. 


For the 
combats of 
lay mind cannot 


THE 
} 


eves, 


with Mr. 


are gladiatorial 
which the 


these debates 
lawyers. There are points 
grasp. For example, there is the 
difference between ‘just compensation” to a landlord 
when his property is taken from him, and ‘ compensation 
such as he is now by law entitled to.” The exquisite part 
of the business is that no law entitles anybody to any fixed 
compensation for anything ; but this is just the sort of 
(difficulty in which the legal intellect delights. ‘+ Have the 
goodness to tell me what your just compensation means,” 
suys the Unionist lawyer. ‘* Perhaps you will oblige me 
by defining your compensation as by law estabiished,”’ 
retorts the Government lawyer. Sir Henry James varied 
this amiable see-saw by a_ spirited attack on Sir 
Charles Russell, who was supposed to have heaped 
contumely on the sacred right of habeas corpus. Since 
the Attorney-General returned from Paris he has been in 
the thick of the encounter. Sir John Rigby has subsided 
behind the chief law officer, and his melodious exhorta- 
tions to peace and righteousness are rarely heard. Sir 
Charles Russell could not see that to intrust the power of 
suspending habeas corpus to the Irish Legislature was 
to send Mr. Dunbar Barton to a prison cell. ‘ You 
will fill the jails with Ulster men,” cried Mr. 
Barton, ‘but the jails will not be = strong enough 
to hold) them.’ The House had a vision of Mr. 
Barton in durance vile, with Mr. William Johnston, 
in disguise, whistling ‘*‘ Boyne Water’ under the window, 
like another Blondel comforting the chafed spirit of 
another Coeur-de-Lion. Then an Orange army, com- 
posed chiefly of drums, burst upon the seene, and 
Mr. Barton's prison was pulled down like another 
Bastille. The House, I de, was tranquilly mixing 
its historical images when Sir Henry James_ broke 
out with an onslaught on the Attorney - General, 
reminded him that he was an Ulsterman, taunted him with 
deserting his countrymen, and generally declaimed as only 
a lawyer can against a rival lawyer. Tothis Mr. Gladstone 
listened with growing wrath and impatient gesture, and 
when Sir Henry sat down up sprang the Prime Minister, 
the very embodiment of battle, hurling shaft after 
shaft at the enemy on his flank, and sweeping 
the hostile ranks opposite with a flashing eye. At 
a crisis when his opponents are freely asserting that 
the Bill will never get through Committee, and that 
the Cabinet are awaking to the hopelessness of their task, 
Mr. Gladstone displays a vigour of mind and body and a 
buoyancy of spirit which would naturally distinguish the 
leader of a triumphant host. Nothing can quell that 
dauntless soul; no prophecy of evil can cloud his 
magnificent optimism. On a night when Home 
tule was temporarily withdrawn from the arena, 
and a handful of legislators came down to discuss 
an abstract resolution about international arbitra- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone appeared fresh and smiling, and with 
the aid of a wax candle, by the light of which he read 
some quotation, he charmed the House into the momentary 
belief that the dogs of war will some day be chained for 
ever. 

It is unfortunate that to this exuberance of energy 
and perfect command of physical and intellectual resource 
Lord Randolph Churchill frequently thinks it necessary 
to offer a painful contrast. Of all the speeches which 
Lord Randolph has made on the Irish Bill, I do 
not think that one has held the attention of the 
House. It must be admitted that, with the exception 
of Mr. Sexton, the Irish members have contributed little 
of any moment to the debates. Mr. Sexton signalised his 
return to public life after a brief absence by leading his 
party twice into the lobby against the Government. This 
was intended as a protest against what Mr. Sexton con- 
sidered the dangerous spirit of concession on the Treasury 
bench. Mr. Chamberlain took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to suggest in his most winning accents 
that the Irish members were ‘riding for a fall.” “I 
(ont think,” he added sweetly, ‘that they will 
have to ride long.” The Ministerial legions sat glum, 
for the action of the Irish has not given unbounded 
pleasure to their Liberal allies. But perhaps the con- 
solation of the latter is that the divergencies of opinion are, 
all things considered, marvellously few. 


most part, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen entered on the fifty-seventh year of her reign on 
June 20, Her Majesty left Balmoral on the same day, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise, and the 
Princess of Leiningen, and arrived at Windsoron Wednesday 
morning. 

The Prince of Wales visited Chester on June 19, pro- 
ceeding to Eaton Hall, where he was the guest of the 
Duke of Westminster. On the following day his Royal 
}lighness inspected the Royal Agric cultural Show. 


_ The Princess of Wales is giving sittings to Mr. Luke 
Fildes, R.A., fora portrait commissioned by the Duke of York. 


The Duke and Duchess of Fife terminated their visit to 
Westgate-on-Sea on June 14. Their infant daughter was 
christened on June 22 in London. 

An order has been issued by the Local Government 
Board with relation to the Royal Wed ling Day authorising 
boards of guardians and managers of workhouse sc shools 
and asy lums to make such ‘ ‘ reasonable modifications in the 
regulations in force with regard to the discipline and diet’ 
us may seem suitable to the occasion. At the Royal Courts 
of Justice the d: iy will be observed as a holiday. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their daughters 
and son, were present at Ascot on the Cup day. 

The Prince of Wales, with the Duke of Edinburgh and 
tue Duke of York, dined with Viscount Bury on June 14, to 
commemorate the eighty-fourth birthday of Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Henry Keppel. The guests inscribed their names 
on a menu card as an interesting memento for the veteran 
Admiral. 

Prince Alfred of Edinburgh is satisfactorily recovering 
from scarlatine, and will soon be convalescent. 

Already hundreds of wedding presents have been 
received by Princess May and the Duke of York. It is 
expected that an opportunity will be afforded to the public 
to inspect them. 

After attending the garden party at Kew given on 
June 17 by Mr. George Shaw-Lefevre in their honour, 
Princess May returned, with the Duke of York, to White 
Lodge, where the latter remained over Sunday. A slight 
change in the route of the procession on July 6 has been 
made by substituting the north side of Trafalgar Square 
for the south side. The Duke of York has inspected the 
arrangements already made in the Chapel Royal. 

Some further details of the programme for the cere- 
monial in the Chapel Royal sec been made known. The 
first procession will consist of the Archbis shop of Canter- 
bury; the Bishop of London, the Dean of the Chapels 
loyal ; the Bishop of Rochester, Clerk of the Closet ; 
the Rev. Edgar Sheppard, Sub-Dean of the Chapels 
toyal; the Rey. the Hon. E. Carr-Glyn, Vicar of 
Kensington; Canon Hervey, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Prince of Wales; Canon Dalton, Honorary Chaplain to 
the Duke of York. The second procession will include the 
royal family and guests. The Queen’s procession, including 
the Duchess of Teck, two Princes of Teck, and the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, will walk from the door in the 
Ambassadors’ Court to the chapel. The bridegroom’s 
procession, including the Duke of York and his supporters, 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, will 
follow. Princess May's procession will be the last to leave 
the State apartments for the chapel. She will be accompanied 
by the Duke of Teck and Prince Adolphus of Teck, her 
eldest brother. The service will commence with a marriage 
chorale, ‘* Father of Life,” specially composed by Dr. 
(reser, Sir Joseph Barnby’s ** O perfect love,” a chorale 
sung at the marriage of the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife, 
will be given in the middle 
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despite the lassitude caused by tedious debates and the 
oppressive weather, The Ministerialists are buoyed up 
partly by the unflagging spirit of the Prime Minister and 
partly by the prospect of getting eventually to those 
English measures—especially ‘the Parish Councils Bill—-on 
which the popularity of the Government in Great Britain 
must eventually depend. 

The by-election in Linlithgowshire resulted in the return 
of the Conservative candidate, Captain Hope, after a close 
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contest. The majority was not large, but the importance of 
the victory at this juncture cannot be underrated. It is said 
by the Linlithgow Liberals that the issue was decided not 
by Home Rule but by the Disestablishment question. If 
this be true, it seems to indicate that several Liberal seats 
in Scotland are in considerable peril. The forces of the 
Scotch Establishment have, at all events, proved stronger 
than was expected. 

A further bestowal of honours raises the chief municipal 
dignitaries of Liverpool and Manchester to the rank of 
Lord Mayor. Some surprise is expressed that Birmingham 
has not been included in the list, but the distinction is 
certain to be extended in time to several large cities in the 
United Kingdom. 

A good deal of feeling ‘has been excited against the 
Admiralty by the case of Edward Pluck, a workman 
employed for nearly thirty years in the Victualling Yard 


rather grimly with the desire of the Government to place 
the labourers in the public workshops on the same footing 
with workmen in mr ite employ. 

Lord Roberts has formally taken his seat in the House 
of Lords, but the partic ular quarter in which he sits 
indicates no special political bias. 

The ag lic examination of the directors and officers of the 
Liberator Society has led to strange revelations of almost 
incredible ‘neglige nce, The master-spirit of one of the 
ereatest commercial frauds of our time had remarkable 
fortune in the choice of his subordinates, who displayed a 
truly Areadian simplicity. Some of them even now seem 
unable to appreciate thei position, despite the very forcible 
comments of the examining Registrar. 

According to official statistics, the labour market showed 
a distinct improvement in the month of May. 

Cardinal Vaughan has considerately announced that in 
the e oe nt of the conversion of England to the doctrines of 
the Papacy St. George shall still remain our patron saint. 
With edifying zeal, “but with a singular lack of humour, 
the Cardinal enters into an historical argument to show 
that St. George belongs to the Catholic calendar. 


Two new second-class cruisers—the Charybdis and the 
Fox--have been launched. The public are waiting with 
mild curiosity for the news that they have sprung a leak or 
suffered some other of the mishaps which a new war-ship is 
inevitably heir to. 


The heat, especially in the south of England, has been 
remarkable. London has sweltered for “di iys with the 
thermometer nearly ninety in the shade. Thousands of 
people have bathed morning and evening in the Se rpentine. 
The drought is probably without a ‘precede nt in living 
memory, for there has been scarcely any rain since the 
early days of March. 

The most noteworthy event on the Continent is the elec- 
toral battle in Germany. There are so many parties in 
the — that the results of the elections are not easy 
to follow, but three broad facts stand out. The Socialists 
have increased their voting power enormously. The Anti- 
Semitic vote has grown from about fifty thousand in 1890 
to a hundred and fifty thousand in i893. The Radical 
party, led by Herr Richter, has been almost destroyed. It 
is thought that the German Chancellor will profit by this 
last circumstance so far as to carry the Army Bill, of which 
Herr Richter was the most vehement opponent. 


Some sensation has been created in France by the action 
of the Cour de Cassation in quashing the convictions of 
M. Charles de Lesseps, M. Fontane, and M. Eiffel, for 
swindling in connection withthe Panama Canal. M. Fontane 
and M. Hiffel have been released, but M. Charles de Lesseps 
is expected to finish his term of imprisonment under another 
count of the indictment. 

An extraordinary scene was caused in the French 
Chamber by a conflict between M. Clémenceau and two 
Boulangist deputies, M. Dérouléde and M. Millevoye. 
M. Clémenceau was vehemently reproached with his conduct 
in relation to M. Cornelius Herz. His assailants were not 
suppressed by the President, and the Chamber listened to 
them with no particular solicitude for M. Clémenceau’s 
reputation, 

It is understood that the Czar has intimated his desire 
to retain the Count de Montebello as French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. There was some idea of sending M. de 
Montebello to London as successor to M. Waddington, but 
this will probably be abandoned. 

The Spanish Government is struggling with a novel 
difficulty. Owing to the un- 
popularity amongst lawyers 
of a proposal to suppress the 








of the service, which con- 
cludes with the hymn ‘* Now, 
thank we all our God.” 
Mendelssohn's ** Wedding 
March” will be played 
while the Queen and royal 
family are leaving the 
chapel. 

There is to be no public 
holiday on July 6, the day 
of the royal wedding, but 
business will be practically 
suspended along the route of 
the royal procession. Large 
sums are to be expended on 
street decorations both in 
the City and the West-End, 
where every effort will be 
made to give the occasion the 
air of a carnival. 





The position of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to the 
Home Rule Bill is giving 
considerable anxiety to their 
supporters. Progress is very 
slow, and the contentious 
character of some of the 
clauses to come notably 
those relating to finance 
and the retention of the 
Irish members promises 
long and heated discussions, 
Mr. Gladstone has completely 
remodelled his financial pro- 
posals, which are less favour- 
able to Ireland than the 
original arrangement, and 
are therefore likely to excite 
irritation among the Nationalists. Sanguine Unionists 
declare that the Bill will never get through Committee at 
all, Others are confident that it will occupy not only the 
present Session, but the entire attention of the House ot 
Commons in the autumn. 

On the other hand, Ministers have abated nothing of 
their resolve to press the measure through before the House 
adjourns for the vacation. So far, they have been steadily 
supported by their majority, with two or three exceptions, 





THE OAKS, EPSOM. 


at Deptford. Pluck signed a petition for the payment of 


wages on statutory holidays, and it is alleged that. for 
this act he and two comrades were summarily discharged, 
Ile committed suicide shortly afterwards. No satisfac tory 
explanation of his dismissal ‘has been given by the authori- 
ties, and the Parliamentary representative of the Admir: ilty 
in the House of Commons is inanifestly embarrassed. To 
discharge a workman of twenty-seven years’ standing 
merely because he signs a petition is an act which contrasts 


district criminal courts, there 
has been a great strike of 
barristers. On a given day 
these gentlemen threw up 
their briefs, and the author- 
ities were left with long 
cause lists and no pleaders. 
This relief from litigation 
does not seem to be appre- 
ciated as it deserves. 


THE OAKS, EPSOM. 
Charmingly — situated near 
Epsom is the house known 
as The Oaks, at one time one 
of the most famous country 
seats in the southern counties. 
The house was originally 
built by a society of sports- 
men, called ‘The Hunters’ 
Club.” It was purchased by 
the eleventh Earl of Derby 
from his son-in-law General 
Burgoyne, in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, 
and during his occupation a 
celebrated entertainment was 
given here on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of 
Lord Stanley with the Duke 
of Hamilton’s daughter, at 
which — several thousand 
persons were present; but 
it was when occupied by 
: the thirteenth earl that 

Photo by Hl. N. King it gained those association: 
which render it familiar to all 
racing men, the Derby and 

the Oaks deriving their appe ations from the noble owner 
and his residence. ‘The internal decorations are of carved 
oak, and a magnificent staircase forms a notable feature in 
the mansion, while the 181 acres which surround it include 
the celebrated avenue of oaks to which the name of the 
property has been ascribed. The mansion and grounds 
came to the hammer at the Mart on June 16, the bidding 
commencing at £15,000 and rising to £29,000, the highest 
offer ; at £30,000 it was bought in on behalf of the vendors 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Sweet Thames, run softly till I end my song.—Spenser. 





HEY were gathered together once 
more—it was to be for the last 
time—in the little garden 
behind the little house, 
with the crowded Field 
of the Dead on one side 
) and the crowded Street of 
the Living on the other. 
Francesca sat on the 
garden bench, her hands 
clasped, her head hang- 
ing in the deepest dejec- 
tion. She had been 
pleading with Emanuel 
to remain, but vainly. 
Harold and Mr. Hay- 
ling — Lord Hayling — 
Anthony — stood or leaned against the wall; Emanuel 
walked up and down the short garden path or stopped 
to speak. It was the hour which most he loved—the 
twilight after sunset, when in the soft shades the burial 
ground stretched out and became a vast plain and the 
houses seemed to recede. But this evening he was agitated. 
His face, always serious, was full of trouble. When he 





spoke it was in a quick, nervous way, unlike his usual 
utterance. The philosopher had lost his calm. Yet, 
because it was their last night together, and on the morrow he 
would depart, he essayed to speak as one who may never more 
return. Francesca continued to plead with him. ‘* You will 
not go yet, Emanuel?” she said. ‘‘Oh! not yet. You will 
give us one more month—one more week even? We have so 
much to learn from you. Think! You have placed me on the 
threshold, .nd then you go away and leave me helpless ! ”’ 

‘* You are on the threshold,’? Emanuel repeated. ‘* Why, 
child, is not that enough? How many are there who even 
reach the threshold? Once there, if you are resolute and 
patient the doors of the Temple will open to you and you 
will penctrate as far as the Holy of Holies—wherein is the 
Presence,’’? he added solemnly, ‘‘ upon which none can look 
and live. What more can one do fora disciple than place 
him on the threshold? Yet you area woman; you will need 
a leading hand; you will have Harold always instead of me.’’ 

Not another word had been spoken by either since 
Francesca owned her allegiance to the Law of her own People 
touching the submission of woman; yet Emanuel assumed the 
conclusion of this love affair: neither said him nay. Wasita 
time for maidenly pretence ? 

**T want you—you—Emanuel. We all want you, not each 
other.”’ 

‘*T must go. Man’s life is a march, orit is a battlefield 
where he sometimes finds a time of truce and rest. Then he 
sits down and looks about him. If he is fortunate, as J have 
been, he finds friends among the men and affection among 
the maidens. But, friends or no friends, he must not stay too 
long. Very soon he must get up and go on again, with the 
memory of his friends to console him, and the image in his 
heart of those with whom he has talked. It is time, dear 
child, that I must get up and go away.”’ 

‘*Why must you go, Emanuel?’ asked Harold. ‘‘ Why 
not stay with us and wander no more? There are battles 
enough to fight here among all these people—your own, if 
you like—without going into the Desert.’’ 

‘‘The houses choke me. I cannot see the people for the 
houses in which they dwell. I cannot hear their voices for the 
noise of their work. In the silence cf the Desert I can listen 
to the voice of man and I can see the soulofman. But not 
here. I must go.’’ 

Yet he was agitated, shaken: the drooping figure of the 
girl moved him, her entreaties shook him, he could not stand 
still, he could not even remain silent. 

‘*T must go,’’ he repeated. ‘‘My mind has been shaken. 
Past things have been revived. I have seen persons who I 
never thought to meet again: old emotions have been 
awakened, even old regrets. My child, I cannot even talk 
with you without being reminded continually of—-another 
person.’’ He spoke with an effort. ‘‘I must endeavour some- 
how — by distance and forgetfulness—to regain my old 
tranquillity. I must not suffer new ties of friendship to bind 
me—even to you, my friends, my children. They will but 
embitter my closing days with regrets and longings. Let me 
go, and remember you only as one stage of the journey, just 
as one remembers the day when one was thirty years of age.”’ 

‘You will not forget us, Emanuel,’’ said Francesca. 
**You cannot. But you can go out of the crowded streets, 
and we will follow and be with you. ‘The new ties of 
friendship should bind you more strongly to the humanity 
of which you think continually. Emanuel,’ she laid her 
hand upon his arm, ‘‘ be persuaded.’’ 

‘‘ Nay, I must go. I have stayed too long already. It will 
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take a long time to recover the lost tranquillity. I must go.”’ 
But he showed in his voice that he fain would stay. 

‘* Be persuaded, Emanuel,’’ said Lord Hayling, or Anthony. 
‘* Stay a little longer, if only to support and encourage a man 
who is sometimes tempted to grumble though he has got all 
that heasked. Your voice the last two months has been a help 
andastay. Things sometimes seem rather too much even for 
the Common Lot. When I say that the Countess has this 
day appeared before the Magistrates for being drunk and 
disorderly ”’ 





Then Emanuel looked upon his daughter's face and knew that she was his own child. 
fell into her Sather’ s embrace. 











**My friend, you want no help,” said Emanuel ‘You 
have got all you asked—and more.”’ 

“Be persuaded, Emanuel,’’ said Harold. ‘‘There is the 
great Discovery. Will you leave that upon my hands?” 

** My Discovery,’’ said Emanuel, answering Harold. ‘‘ That 
is another reason for going away and staying away. My 
Discovery, of which I thought so much.’? He laughed 
gently. ‘I suppose there never was any man so joyful 
over any Discovery as I was while I tramped across Russia 
with the thing in my head and no means of putting it down 





And without a word Francesca 
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en paper. it foresaw— you all know, I told you all, 
what I foresaw: the Dream of the Coming Heaven—the 
Golden Age—the Saturnian Reign, the event of the long 
expected Prophecy, the age of Peace and Goodwill. By me— 
man was to abandon for ever the chief curse of humanity: by 
me—there were to be no more wars; not because men had 
learned for themselves and understood why war should be 
abolished, bnt because I—I myself—a humble Jew driven with 
blows and threats out of the Czar’s realm—had discovered an 
instrument which rendered war impossible! Wonderful, was 
it not? Wonderful! Never any man more puffed up with 
pride than I was. I tried to speak humbly, but I was filled 
and blown out with pride. You remember my insolence and 
my pride, Harold.’’ 

‘*T remember nothing of the kind,’’ said Harold. 

“I thought that I would give you the Discovery. It should 
be yours to announce it, to prepare the way for it, and to 
present it to the world. What would it matter who discovered 
it? I knew that I should have the pride of it, all my life. So 
that was the meaning—that, and nothing else, as I now per- 
ceive—of my false humility. I would go away again and 
remain unseen and unknown, rejoicing all my life to think 
that my Invention was working its way and that the world was 
changing. I had no doubt—no doubt at all—of what would 
happen.”’ 

**And now, Emanuel ?”’ 

‘‘ Now I perceive that it was but another Dream. I have 
been a Dreamer all my life. Nothing in the world makes men 
more happy than dreams of things impossible.”’ 

‘Your invention,’’ said Harold, ‘‘is no Dream: it is a 
reality—a reality more awful and more terrible than I can 
grasp. That is no dream, but the biggest thing that Chemistry 
has ever yet achieved.” 

* Yet a Dream. Oh! my friends, let me confess. I can 
never again lift my head for the shame that has fallen upon 
me. 

‘Oh! my master!’’—Francesca sprang to her feet and 
caught his hand—‘‘ you to speak of shame! You, whose 
heart is full of love and wisdom! Ours is the shame to be 
so far—so far below you. Shame? And for you?”’ 
child, because I shortsighted that I 
thought this thing, which I now perceive would fill the whole 
world with Devils, was the Gift of the Lord. And it was your 
loing, child—you first made me doubt. A woman 
quicker and farther than a man. But I was dreaming—I 


‘Shame, was so 


sees 


was dreaming.”’ 

The girl bent over him and kissed his hand, while her tears 
fell upon it. 

‘Let me confess,’’ said Emanuel, ‘‘ let me confess. I am 

a Dreamer of Dreams. I dwell in the world which is not.’’ 
He looked across the Field of the Dead, his right hand 
shading his eyes as if he saw on the Plain of Death the 
world ot his dreams. ‘‘ Noman so happy as one who can see 
far beyond the present the future that shall be. We have 
been a nation of such Dreamers, because for two thousand years 
we could not bear to think upon the present. Yes ’’—his eyes 
were the veritable eyes of a Dreamer—‘‘all my life I have 
dreamed of the Great Prophecy Unfulfilled—the greatest of 
all the Prophecies—the Reign of Péace and Love. All the 
obstacles—greed of gold, selfishness, lust for power, war, ignor- 
ance, shortness of life—all these things seemed to me capable 
of being removed and abolished were men for once persuaded 
to endeavour after that time. I thought of the wise men of 
brains and firing the hearts of all the rest 

th a burning desire to achieve this time—the rage of the 
Crusade would be a poor and feeble emotion compared with 
the ardent passion after Righteousness which would be roused 
among all mankind by the exhortations of these Prophets. I 
have had this vision always, I say; I have ardently longed 
ind prayed to do something, however small, to help that time. 
Then I came to understand that as man’s spiritual strength 
out of his physical necessities and instincts, so 
the soul grows with food as the body: and 
must be nourished with new food as the body: and 
as the highest love grows out of the lowest instinct, 
so the advance of man has been always step by step with his 
advance in physical knowledge. For this reason, the change 
for good or evil during the last sixty years is unparalleled by 
any change in any previous thousand years of the world’s 
history. Therefore I thought some great physical discovery 
might at any time be made which should give to the world 
one more decided step. I could not alleviate or prevent 
disease, or lengthen this our short span of life, or make men 
give up the foolish pursuit of riches. But I could—and did— 
invent a means whereby, I fondly thought, war should be 
rendered impossible for all future time. You know the rest, 
Harold. You remember how I anncunced to vou, mysteriously, 
my Discovery. You remember how I revealed it—how, in this 
garden, after we had spoken of the continuity of the human 
race, which seemed to make it so much more precious. The 
continuity of life is, I know, not a new doctrine. I have not 
invented or discovered this truth. It has been taught by many 
learned Rabbis in many forms. It is sufficient for me to know 
that what we do in this present life we do for ourselves in the 
ages tocome. Therefore my Discovery, as I believed, would 
be not for what we call posterity, but-for ourselves—our- 
You remember how we talked ’’— 


the world filling the 


rises 
that 


ourselves. 
‘As if we could ever forget !’’ Francesca murmured. 

‘** Then you, child, brought your doubts. See how a woman 
You 
spoke as a woman—inasmuch as you considered the effect it 
would have upon Man. Where would be his courage’? you 
isked. For a man’s courage, you said, wiser than [, means his 
invention, his enterprise, his success, his desire of excellence. 
Man without the fighting instinct, you said, being wiser in 
your instinct that I with my knowledge, 
W content to sit down and accept what is brought; or 
preying upon 


selves 


may bring to shame the man who thinketh himself wise ! 


would become like a 
oman 
yuld become like one of a horde of monkeys 
That is what you said, Francesca.”’ 


he w 
each other 
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‘* Yes, my Master, that is what I dared to say.”’ 

‘*T was too full of my own belief to pay much heed at first. 
But afterwards—afterwards—yes, I began to have doubts. 
Then you, Anthony, spoke in your turn. You said that my 
Discovery would do none of the things that I hoped for it. 
You said that it would either make War more terrible or would 
lead to a more intolerable tyranny than any the world has ever 
seen. You said also that it would destroy all that is left of 
the Common Life—with Common action, discipline, and 
obedience—so that the rich would become ever richer and 
richer and more tyrannical, and the poor feebler and more 
wretched ; that is what you said, Anthony.”’ 

‘*That is pretty well the substance of what I said. I have 
thought more about it, and I think so still, but more strongly. 
We want the restoration of the Common, not the Individual 
Life. In Communities we may work out our salvation. We 
are just returning to the idea of the Community; and your 
unfortunate Invention, Emanuel, would arrive like a gift of 
Setebos the Troubler to make the Community impossible.”’ 

Emanuel turned to Harold. ‘‘ You have not spoken, my 
friend. Well, Iam going away. I leave this Thing in your 
hands. I give it to you, Harold.”’ 

** You can no more give such a thing to me, Emanuel, than 
you can give me the wit and wisdom of your brain. No more 
than you can give me your eyes and the look that lies in them. 
It is yours—your very own—your child, whether a Devil or an 
Angel.”’ 

‘*Tell me, then, what you think. 
mine—is it Devil or Angel? ”’ 

‘Frankly, Devil. It will prove the worst Devil ever let 
loose upon an unfortunate world. I have been thinking of 
nothing else, I believe, since you revealed the thing. You 
thought that because you would make war inconceivably more 
terrible than ever you would make men more inclined for 
righteousness. That can only be the effect if men were ready 
for righteousness, which is, I take it, unselfishness. You 
judge the world by yourself, Emanuel. Because you ardently 
desire this Return of the Golden Age you think that all men 
desire that happy time. I assure you that what all men want 
is not the Golden Age at all, but as much as they can devour 
and more. And into this world you introduce a weapo. which 
will give to everyone—old and young, rich and poor, strong 
and weak, the power of unlimited destruction. Any man may 
destroy what he pleases and as much as he pleases to gratify 
his own greed or his rage or his malice. What a world—what 
a world it will be when this Devil is loose among us! Why, 
he will break up everything—Society, community, cities, 
industries, arts, science—everything. Men will drift apart— 
we shall resolve into the original elements, we shall live apart, 
suspicious, waiting every day to be killed by an invisible foe— 
ready to go forth and slay all around us for very safety ! ’’ 

Emanuel groaned. ‘This is what I myself have learned. 
You are all right. And I, who thought myself so wise, am 
proved a Fool. This is the end of that great Dream. Well, 
Harold, it is yours. I give ittoyou. What will you do with 
it?” 

‘*By your orders, what you choose. Without your orders, 
nothing; I will not take upon myself the awful responsibility 
of giving to the world this weapon of universal destruction- 
Nor will I place in the hands of even our own Government an 
instrument which could be turned to such purposes as this, 
not even for the sake—if the question should arise—of the 


” 


Speak. This child of 


national safety. 

**A physical discovery,’’ said Emanuel, ‘‘ may be prepara- 
Most great things have been arrived at by tentatives. 
Many 


tory. 
If men are not ready for them, they are kept back. 
things were known concerning the powers of steam before it 
was made the slave of man; and of electricity before it was 
caught and trained and forced to work for man. For, yousee, 
it was not until this century that men were prepared and ready 
for steam and electricity. And then these forces were tamed 
and pressed into our service. When the story of man comes 
to be written, it will be understood how certain qualities grew 
slowly in his brain while he was doing over and over again, 
from generation to generation, the same things in the same 
way, just as a boy writing exercises over and over again, and at 
last makes grammar a part of his brain. But that boy does 
not begin to write until the grammar is a part of his 
brain—so with man : he prepares—sometimes for thousands of 
years—for the next great step. When it comes he is ready. 
My friends, I admit, sorrowfully, that the world is not yet 
ready for the abolition of war. And J confess with shame 
that my invention will not abolish war. We must not abandon 
war until we have learned to practise, without the aid of war, 
all the things which render war valuable—courage, enter- 
prise, discipline, desire to excel—and have transferred them 
to the Life in Common. When all lives are spent in working 
for the good of all, we shall be like the Monks who worked 
together in their Cloisters, all for the Brotherhood, not for 
wages, and gave their best to the Community, because they 
had no self to take it. The Brotherhood—yes. We shall 
form one great Brotherhood. That will be the greatest and 
the last of social schemes and experiments. Like all great 
things it was discovered by our People—it came out of the 
Law and the Prophets—and the Christians in their monasteries 
only imitated the Essenes, who were Jews.’’ He sighed 
heavily. ‘‘ Alas! we are as yet far off. When this truth is 
accepted, my friends, war will cease naturally. Then, if my 
invention is discovered anew it will only make that physically 
impossible which has already become morally impossible. Of 
all the evils of which we complain, war will be the last to 
vanish. The Prophet, I now perceive, spoke not of the sudden 
conversion of the universal human heart but of the gradual 
change. Let us work our utmost for that gradual change for 
ourselves—ourselves.’ 

** And your Discovery, Emanuel ?’ 

** The leave it in your hands, Harold. 
Destroy it—publish it It is not mine, I repeat. 
Let me never hear any more about it.’’ 


’ 
again 
Discovery I 
as you will 
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‘IT must not destroy a scientific truth,’’ replied the chemist. 
‘*T will preserve it. I will lock it up for the whole of my life, 
and I will leave it at my death, as a secret gift, to the President 
of the Royal Society. Will that be a reasonable compromise, 
Emanuel.” 

**As you will. I leave it in your hands. It is sufficient 
for me to understand and to confess that it is not what I hoped 
and believed. Not unto me isit given to change the course of 
this mighty river.”’ 

* Very well—I will add within the packet a note stating 
that this paper was placed in my hands on the twentieth day 
of the month of June 1892 by its discoverer, Emanuel— 
Emanuel—now I come to think of it—the very first time that 
I have thought of it. . . . I have never heard your surname, 
Emanuel.”’ 

‘“*Have you not? It matters nothing. Among my friends 
I have but one name—Emanuel. When I was young and 
belonged to Western Europe, they called me Emanuel Elveda.”’ 

‘*Elveda?’’ Francesca looked up astonished. ‘‘ My own 
name ?’’ 

‘*Emanuel Elveda?’’ Harold repeated. Then the whole 
truth flashed upon him. He knew the story of the separation. 
The husband was a man of science, achemist of great promise, 
who had gone away—perished in Morocco, it was thought. 
And he knew the miniature —Francesca’s portrait of her 
father—and now he recognised the likeness, and, with the 
certainty that is surer than logic, and falls upon the mind 
with greater swiftness than follows the narration of facts, he 
knew the man before him. ‘‘ Emanuel Elveda! You are 
Emanuel Elveda, come back again? Why, we thought you 
dead—dead—dead long ago. Francesca, this is Emanuel 
Elveda—Emanuel Elveda’’——— 

‘Yes, I am Emanuel Elveda. 
astonished ? ”’ 

**Oh! He asks why I am astonished !”’ 

Francesca looked up quietly. 

‘*What is the matter? Is your name really Emanuel 
Elveda? Why, that is my name too. My father was Elveda. 
We must be cousins.”’ 

**Cousins!’’ Harold repeated, scornfully and impatiently. 


‘* Has no one got eyes but myself ? Good Heavens! Emanuel 


Why not? Why are you 


tell me please—you once had a wife? 

‘* Certainly, I had once a wife.’’ 

** What was her name ?”’ 

‘* Her name was Isabel—Isabel Albu.”’ 

‘* Francesca! now do you understand. His wife’s name 
was Isabel. This man—this wise man—this man we all 
love—why—he is your father—your own father —your father— 
Francesca.”’ 

Francesca remained unmoved. 

‘You are quite wrong, Harold,’’ she said coldly. ‘‘ My 
father is dead long ago. He died on an expedition to 
Morocco.”’ 

** You are gute wrong, Harold,” said Emanuel. 
no daughter.”’ 

‘** Are there two Emanuel Elvedas? Two chemists of that 
Two men of that name who separated from their 
wives? ‘Two Isabels of that name who parted from their 
husbands? Are there two men with the same face? 
Francesca, we are blind. Here is the very face of your 
miniature—twenty years older. I know now why I always 
thought I knew your face, Emanuel. Francesca,’’ for the 
girl began to doubt and to tremble. ‘‘ It is —it is—your father, 
I tell you. It must be.” 

‘*My father is dead,’’ she repeated. 
in Morocco. But oh! I wish "—— 

“T have no child,’’ said Emanuel. “I left my wife long 
ago. But—if it had been otherwise— I wish ’’—— 

‘Tell me again, man!’’ cried Harold, impatiently, ‘‘ are 
there two men of your nume and your story’ Are there two 
women of that same name and that same story ?”’ 

‘* But—I have no child.”’ 

‘* My father left my mother a month after their marriage,”’ 
Francesca explained. ‘‘ He saw her a year later, when I was 
an infant. He was not told that I existed. He went away, 
and my mother heard afterwards that he was dead—it was said 
that he had died on a scientific expedition. I do not under- 
stand. I have always been told that my father was dead,”’ she 
added helplessly. 

‘*Who is your mother, Francesca?’’ Harold persisted. 
‘Tell us that. Where does she live? ”’ 

‘* She is Isabel Elveda, who has written on the Condition of 
Women, and she now lives in the Cromwell Road.’’ 

‘‘In the Cromwell Road?’’ Emanuel avked. ‘‘ Why, I 
have seen her. She is my wife! You are her child? I 
saw her a few days ago. My wife lives in the Cromwell Road. 
Your mother lives— What does this mean? I have no daughter. 
What does all this mean? Harold, you began it. Tell me 
whut it means. I am childish. How can Francesca be my 
daughter?’’ 

He looked around in helpless agitation and confusion. 

At that moment a white figure appeared at the garden 
door and: ran swiftly down the garden path. It was Clara, 
coming to clear up all before Emanuel vanished again into 
the country where there is no post and where nobody has an 
address. 

‘Clara! ’’ cried Francesca, ‘‘ tell me, if you can—tell me, 
for Heaven’s sake, what this means.’’ 

‘‘We have just discovered,’ said Harold, briefly, ‘‘ that 


‘*T have 


name ? 


’ 


‘** He died long ago, 


Emanuel’s name is Elveda. 

‘““Oh! They have just found it out? I came here this 
evening on purpose to tell them. I have known it all along. 
Francesca, forgive me. I thought that if I brought you two 
together you would find out before very long the secret of 
your relationship, and I knew that whether the delay was long 
or short you would learn to love each other. But, to be sure, 
I thought it would be discovered in a day or two, or even in 
If you had been ordinary folk you would 


aun hour or two. 
But your heads were up in the 


have found it out long ago. 
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clouds —you never stooped to ask the simplest questions as to 
who and what you were—at home—as they say at school. 
Your heads were in the air: you were always talking of things 
too deep for ordinary mortals. So you have only just found 
it out.’’ 

**T don’t understand yet,’’ said Francesca. 

‘*One moment. ‘Tell me, dear, are you grateful to me: for 
bringing you to know Emanuel?”’ 

** Yes—yes, of course I am.’’ 

‘* Do you already respect and revere him? Do you sit at 
his feet and hear him? ”’ 

‘*He has been my Master. I have no words for the respect 
and veneration in which I hold him.’’ 

‘* Add love, then, to your veneration, for he is your father. 
Emanuel, ure you willing to 
have a daughter ?’’ 

“T have never thought it 
possible that I should have a 
daughter.’’ 

** Yet you have one. That 
evening when you bade fare- nar, 
well to your wife this child 
was an infant three months ’ 
old lying in a cradle. But ee 
you were not told. If you Pree 
have any doubt, ask Melkah— , 
the old Syriam woman—you 
remember Melkah? Look at 
this girl and ask your own 
heart. Can you love this girl? 
Look at her face—is it not 
your own ?”’ 

‘Then Emanuel looked upon 
his daughter's face and knew 
that she was his own child. 
And he lifted his hands 
solemnly to bless his daughter. 
but he spoke no word, And 
without a word Francesca fell 
into her father’s embrace. 


Clara touched MHarold’s 
hand, and they left the father 
and daughter together. ‘I 
wus afraid,’’ she said in the 
parlour, ‘‘ that I should be too 
late. I only understood this 
evening that his departure was 
so near. Oh! if he had dis- 
appeared again without learn- 
ing the truth! I should nevei 
have cared to tell Francesca. 
We knew it all along, because 
he came to father with a letter 
from a foreign correspondent. 
I don’t know whether it was 
wisest to act as we did—I 
wanted Francesca to be in- 
fluenced by him. I found 
out before she came here what 
a,wouderful creature he is—I 


» 
he 


kuew would touch le 
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to an Oriental like Clara the words were mere foolishness— 
‘* the service and the obedience of her lover.’’ 


A week later the same group were gathered together again 
in that little room. Francesca was in travelling costume, and 
her boxes were in the narrow passage outside. Emanuel's 
travelling costume remained the same as he had always worn, 
and his luggage consisted of a bag in which were his carving 
touls and a few necessaries. 

‘** Everything is ready, Francesca?’’ asked Harold. ‘‘Can 
I do nothing for you ?”’ 

** Nothing more, Harold, thank you. We are going right 
through to Beirdt—from there I will write to you—and to 
Damascus next. ‘There I will write again. After that we 











































Harold took her hand. ‘* Francesca, my Rose of Sharon!’ 


imagination. We will go away and leave them for the night. 
They will have so much to say.”’ 

** You knew all along ?”’ 

“Yes. Oh! there is more. Madame Elveda is my 
cousin—that my father knew, but I did not. Our name is 
Albu, and her name was Albu. And now she has lost nearly 
all her money, poor lady! and she has lost her daughter, for 
lrancesca will never take up Woman's cause now, never- 
never—never. She will love her father too much. Mr. Alleyne, 
I’m sorry you’ve lost your peerage, but it is a wonderful 
thing for Nelly, isn’t it? You will have for wife, after all, a 
Daughter of the Law obedient to the will of her husband. 
That is, of course, if Francesca ”’ 

Harold smiled. Christians, before the wedding bells ring, 
are only half-hearted about wishing the obedience of their 
wives. 

** Provided,’’ he suid, ‘‘that she accepts in exchange ’— 


are-going to join some Arab tribe and live awhile in the 
Desert.”’ 

‘* Have you seen your mother?”’ 

‘““Yes; she is hurd and bitter. She cannot forgive me, 
though she tried to say kind things. I have deserted her—and 
the Cause—oh ! the Cause!’’ She shuddered. ‘She has lost 
her friends with her fortune. Except for Melkah, she is alone. 
Go and see her often, Harold. She will be very lonely.” 

** And you—you are happy, Francesca ? ”’ 

‘*‘Happier than I have ever been in all my life before. 
There is nothing in the world to live for but the life of nature 
and God’s Law. I have my father to study and to obey. It 
is such happiness as [ never imagined. And all the world has 
grown so real—and I am in it, not outside it. The Passing 
Show is part of the Eternal Drama in which I, too, play my 
humble part. I have my father and my cousins. I am no 
longer without kith und kin.’’ 





> 


“Will you not acknowledge your lover as well?’ he 
whispered. 

‘* Yes—I have—you. What more can I want, or look to 
have? Let me, like Anthony, have the Common Lot! What 
better can there be than the Lot inteuded by the Lord for all?’’ 

Harold started. Who had ever before heard from Francesca’s 
lips a single word in the spirit of the Faith? 

‘¢The Common Lot,”’ said the Earl. ‘‘ I chose it and would 
not give it up, though the Countess has been again fined twenty 
shillings and costs—for the usual offence. The Common Lot 
is best.”’ 

‘“ We leave you.’? Emanuel looked about him. ‘I take 
my daughter—my Francesca ’’—his voice dropped like that of 
a lover when he names his mistress, and his eyes grew humid 
as he gazed upon her—‘‘I take my daughter to the Land of 
our Fathers. She shall see the ruins where her ancestor the 
Prince of the Captivity ruled for a thousand years, and she 
shall see the cities and mountains where another ancestor 
King reigned for his allotted time and wrote his Psalms for all 
time. Then we will stay awhile in the Desert. After a time 
she will return to you; but as for me, I will return no more to 
the vast collections of bricks called the towns of Europe. I 
have been presumptuous. I thought it was given to me 
alone among men suddenly to change the mind of the world 
and to make them ready for the Reign of Peace. I must win 
my way back to humility by meditation and by silence. You 
shall have my daughter back, but for me, I shall return no 
more.” 

‘*Francesca!’? Harold took her hand. ‘ Francesca, my 
Rose of Sharon !”’ 

‘““Patience, Harold. Oh! dear friend, suffer me to be 
with my father-my own father—a little longer. Oh! you 
cannot tell what a happiness it is to hear his voice, only 

to serve him and to obey him! A little 
longer, Harold! Then, if it please my 
Lord, and if his handmaiden still finds 
favour in his eyes ’’-—— 


” THE END. 


NEW STORY BY GILBERT PARKER. 


In our Next Issue will be commenced a 
New Story by Gilbert Parker, ‘* The 
Trail of the Sword,” Illustrated by 
A. Forestier. 





Lord and Lady Roberts are about to visit 
Oxford as the guests of Sir William Hunter. 
Lord Roberts will take part in the pro- 
cession of doctors and dignitaries of the 
University on the occasion of the Enczenia. 

Rarely has such hot weather prevailed in 
London as has recently been the case. On 
June 16 the heat was so great that the 
thermometer registered 80 deg. in the shade. 
The want of rain is still keenly felt all over 
the country, although heavy thunder-storms 
i have taken place in the North of England. 
i In more than one district the aid of fire- 
engines has been appropriated for watering 
the crops. The season has given a mar- 
vellous proof of the extraordinary water 
supply with which the country is favoured. 

The rules of the Comédie Francaise Com- 
pany are like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians: they cannot even be broken for 
the sake of so talented an actress as Madame 
Jane Hading. She is precluded, as a junior 
member of the famous company, from 
appearing in London in more than one play. 
She quite complacently acquiesces in this 
arrangement, which will be regarded in 
another manner by the play-going public. 
It is a striking circumstance that at this 
moment three of the most attractive 
entertainments in London—the Opera, 
Signora Eleonora Duse, and the Comédie 
Frangaise—should be mainly supplied by 
foreigners. It is one more proof of the 
cosmopolitan sympathies of English people. 

Mr. Corney Grain, who seems in these 
days to be accelerating the production of 
new sketches, has just introduced at St. 
(icorge’s Hall some pleasant and entertain- 
ing satire entitled ‘‘ Echoes from the Opera.”’ 
Herein he describes with marvellous musical 
mimicry the various styles of opera so 
familiar to the London public this season. 
His command of the many languages in 
which opera is commonly interpreted is 
extraordinary. Mr. Corney Grain reaps a harvest of 
applause by his good-tempered remarks on the chatterers, 
the late arrivals at the opera, and the young men who 
belittle every English performer. He rapidly sketches an 
ordinary opera, with its laughable impossibilities, displaying 
rather more than his accustomed skill on the piano in tli 
imitation of orchestral accompaniments. Undoubtedly, this 
topical sketch will add to the popularity of the excellent pro- 
gramme which precedes it at German Reed’s Entertainment. 
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THE BANK SCARE AT MELBOURNE: SCENE OUTSIDE THE UNION BANK, COLLINS STREET, ON MAY 1. 


SKETCH BY J. MACFARLANE, OF MELBOURNE, 


~ DARLING SHOWER, OR DUST-STORM, ON THE ONE TREE PLAIN. 


SKETCH BY J. MACFARLANE, OF MELBOURNE. 
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1§.—THE DELIGHT OF LOOKING DIFFERENT. 
(Contributed by Miss Mirian Carthwait Robinsmith.) 


I do not in the least blame the man who took me in to dinner last night. Ile talked 
almost exclusively to the wrong side, but then Mrs. Cathley’s eyes are unquestionably 
very beautiful. They are full of poetry. She spends her time in efforts to imperil, 
without losing, the reputation which, as a matter of fact, she has never possessed. ler 
intellect is bounded on the north by the novelette; her ethics are saved by her 
cowardice; as for her manner, | honestly believe that they flirt better in the suburbs. 
But there is no doubt about her eyes. She is distinctly a 
beautiful woman. That is the reason why my conversation at 
dinner last night was limited to two or three eleemosynary 
remarks about the scenery of the county and my own 
replies. It was no revelation to me; this particular man 
may have been a shade worse than other men, but he only 
did what all the others of his age do, more or 
less. He neglected me. As a rule, I am made to 
feel like a stack of meat that has been condemne1 by the 
commissioners as unfit for human food. As for dances, 
men set their teeth and ask me, if the dance happens to be 
at our own house. At other houses they let me alone. I 
have seen kind women working like *bus-horses to get me 
partners —and failing. Yet I would a million times sooner 
have nezlect than kin] and sympathetic tact. L hate tact. 
I get it from some of my friends and relations, mostly 
feminine. 

My sister Ada (who has eyelashes and droops) is enzaged 
to be married. It happened rather suddenly last season. 
Her fiancé, Francis, is still new to the task of loving a 
fresh family. Lleis rather good at it. He talks the 
family to Ada for twenty minutes every day, as near as I 
can calculate it. He studies us. He could not search 
more industriously for our good points if it were a 
scientific enthusiasm with him and the nation had sub- 
scribed an exploration fund to help him, Three days after 
the engagement he had unbricked ‘ta bright and sunny 
temperament” in my father, and mentioned it to Ada. She 
told my father, of course: she is simply all tact; people 
as a rule, like Ada. Then Francis set to work on my 
brother Peter. Peter is eighteen years old; I have known 
lfum all the time, and I know that he is awful. Francis 
compared him with Bayard, slightly to the disadvantage of 
Juyard. Of course, Ada being, as I have said, all tact, 
repeated this to Peter. Veter, however, is not quite enough 
of an idiot to enjoy that particular kind of idiocy. After 
this I’rancis took a rest for some time; he sat and sunned 
kimself in our approving smiles. Then one night it 
occurred to him, I suppose, that he ought to be ingratiating 
himself again. So he began to make euphemisms about 
my personal appearance. ‘An aristocratic look” is, I 





understand, the best euphemism for prominent teeth. When all the features 
are irregular, infinite mercy says that the face is full of character or striking. 
Well, it is quite right that Francis should brotherly love me and talk euphemistically 
to Ada. But why should Ada bring me these complimentary scraps, set them down 
in front of me, and expect me to lick her hand, wag my tail, and devour them % 
I know that I need consolation, but it does not console me to remind me of the fact. 
When Ada wants to be sympathetic, however, she seems to lose her ability to appreciate 
quite simple things, consequently she is sometimes a little inconsistent, as, for instance, 
on the day when I had given her my spotted foulard —it looks rather like spotted leopard, 
as one writes it. On that occasion, however, her sympathy was complicated by 
gratitude: she thought that she ought to make some return; and that may have been 
the reason why she implied in her first sentence that I was not ugly, in her 
second that I was ugly, but that it did not matter, and in her third that it did 
matter, but that there was a home beyond the skies. I do not like neglect; I absolutely 
hate tact. ; 

What, then, is my dearest delight? It would be quite unattainable. I want to look 
different; I want to be beautiful. It is of not the least use to tell me that looks are 
not everything, and that the wisest men do not judge by appearances, and that the 
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ugliest women sometimes get married. Ada has not forgotten to tell me all that. Marriage 
is very much like the French genders—it has no rules, only exceptions. I have some 
money, and I suppose that I could get married if [I gave my mind to it. But that is not 
what Iwant. I want to have beauty, and I know what I should do with it. 

[ would snub every man except one. At present, if I receive from any young 
man the least attempt at small talk, I fawn upon him and respond with ridiculous 
alacrity. It is weak of me, but I cannot help it. It is not that I want to have 
his small talk, but that I want him to want to give me it. If I were beautiful I 
should not need small talk or any other evidence that I was not repulsive. I do 
not want to be miscellaneous, like Mrs. Cathley. She looks very nice when she 

is carefully undressed for 
the evening, but I do not 
admire miscellaneousness. I 
would snub every man ex- 
cept one. And what would 
[I do with the exception? 
[ would break his heart. 
It does not sound merciful, 
but then no man has ever 
been merciful to me. 

Many women, on the 
other hand, have been very 
merciful to me. Once more, 
I would be quite just. I 
would be very merciful to 
them ; [ know how a woman's 
mercy hurts. 

3 Good - bye, my dearest 
delight. You are only 
imaginary. And the ex- 
cellent mirror which is 
opposite to me as 1 write 
is real and truthful. 
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The excellent mirror which is opposite to me as I write is real and truthful. 
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no galloping! Trot fair!’’ 





it of him.”’ 4. Yokel: ‘Come, matey, 
5. Neck and neck. 
6. The finishing post 


“What an infernal dust that fellow is mak.ng I must get in fr 
me, is he? Well, I don’t want his dust! Come up, hoss 

' Must take the conceit out of him 
A RACE FOR THE DUST 


going to pas 


1. Fitzowl 
2. Yokel: “ Hello! 
3. Fitzowl: “Confound the fellow, he wants to rac 
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ON AMAZING PROFESSOR BOYESEN. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


I have not lived in vain: I have amazed and amused a 
Professor. His name is Professor H. H. Boyesen. He 
writes on ‘‘ American Literary Criticism and its Value,” 
in the Forum, and I gather from what he says that he is 
an author and a critic, as well as a Professor of something ; 
also that he has heroines of his own, though that may be 
an incorrect inference. Though I am not an American 
critic, yet the learned Professor goes out of his way to 
inform the world that I am amazing and amusing. Can I 
do less than return the compliment, assuring the Professor 
that he astonishes me a good deal by his estimates of him- 
self and of other people? Here is a part of his contribution 
to culture— 


The value of a criticism depends primarily upon the insight and the 
intellectual equipment of its author ; and where these are slight, or altogether 
lacking, the power of the verdict for good or for ill is correspondingly 
small. What, for instance, can it matter to me if an anonymous young 
gentleman who incidentally confesses to a warm admiration for Rider 
Haggard and regards Walter Scott as the grand master of fiction— what 
can it matter to me, I say, if such a man finds me dull and common- 
place? I have never suspended my heroines over the brinks of yawning 
chasms, nor have I introduced monkeys falling in love with men 
or men wit monkeys; nor am I equal to the depicting of the 
perennial charms of women two thousand years old. The laurels 
of romancers who revel in this style of juvenile entertainment never 
disturb my slumbers; and the opinions of critics who, like the amazing 
Andrew Lang, take pleasure in such rubbish may amuse me, but influence 
me no more than the chorus of mosquitoes that hum about my ears of a 
summer’s night. If, on the other hand, a reviewer, whether 
anonymous or not, shows himself to be in tolerable sym- 
pathy with my aim and my conception of what. fiction 
should be, I read what he has to say with a critical reserva- 





rather the reverse—but one does not know till he 
tries. The Professor proudly announces that he has 
not made men and monkeys fall in love with each 
other. Who has? Not Scott: his monkey in ‘‘ Count 
Robert of Paris” is not in love with his heroine. I rather 
think baboons, led by a female of the tribe, carry off a 
woman in a tale of Mr. Haggard’s. I do not remember 
any amorous passages, and Bushman legend is responsible 
for the incident. No; forsuch affections Professor Boyesen 
must consult the romances of men not absolutely destitute 
of ‘intellectual equipment.” For a bear, see Prosper 
Mérimée. If the Professor is curious about a tiger, let him 
try Balzac. Monsieur Honoré de Balzac is, by many, 
regarded as ‘“‘the grand master of fiction.” I congratulate 
Professor Boyesen on escaping his deplorable eccentricities. 
It does not follow that he is a better novelist than Balzac. 
A man, in fact, is not necessarily a good novelist because he 
neither invented ‘‘She” nor ‘‘A Passion in the Desert,” 
nor anything like them. People who are lucky enough to 
be amused by ‘‘ She,” as well as (in totally different kinds 
and degrees) by ‘‘Tom Jones,” by ‘‘ Amelia,” by ‘‘ Sense 
and Sensibility,” by ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” by ‘“ Illusions 
Perdues,” by Cervantes, by Le Sage, by Mark Twain, 
‘only amuse ” (and anes Professor Boyesen, as, it seems, 
mosquitoes also amuse him, and as, very likely, his 


novels would amuse us if we ever met them. Oh, they 
must have amusing characteristics! But, in sober sooth, it 
does not follow because a tale of fantastic adventure diverts 
a man that he must think this the only or the highest 
type of novel, and despise all novels which are not tales 
of fantastic adventure. Even if one likes a wild romance 
now and again, one may infinitely prefer ‘‘ Pride and 





tion perhaps, but yet with interest, and a desire to profit 
by his advice. 

Professor Boyesen is undisturbed by the 
critical remarks of people who admire Mr. 
Haggard and ‘‘regard Walter Scott as the 
grand master of fiction.” These are, among 
others, the ideas or tastes of the humble 
scribbler whom Professor Boyesen calls 
“amazing.” Leaving Mr. Haggard out of 
the question for the moment, I certainly do 
regard Sir Walter as ‘‘the grand master of 
fiction.” But does that show ‘want of 
intellectual equipment”? If so, -not only 
the millions who have read (and bought) the 
Waverley Novels, and who still buy them, 
after sixty years, in every sort and size of 
edition, have no intellectual equipment, but 
men of politics, like Mr. Gladstone, men of 
letters, like two generations of them in Eng- 
Jand and Europe, are inadequately equipped 
with intellect. Sidney Smith, Balzac, Dumas, 
Goethe—all placed Sir Walter where I place 
him, and Professor joyesen must have a 
gigantic mental development if he can afford 
to despise them. Iadmit that they never 
had a chance to read Professor Boyesen’s 
novels, or they might have given Scott a 
second place. Indeed, to the best of my 
memory and belief I also never saw the novels 
of the Professor: when I have read them I 
shall be able to reconsider my opinion about 
Sir Walter. ‘There are other novels which 
came too late for my great allies; there are 
‘*The Leavenworth Case,” and the writings 
of Miss Mary Wilkins, Mr. Howells, and 
many other recent authors of all countries. 
One can only say that Goethe, Balzac, Dumas 
thought Scott the master of fiction, as far as 
fiction had gone. These class-lists are always 
rather silly; one could quarrel with the intel- 
lectual equipment of nobody who preferred 
Cervantes or Fielding or Jane Austen to Scott; 
the genres are so different that comparison and absolute 
estimate of relative “greatness” are hardly possible. 
True greatness here lies in the creation of vharacters. 
Iixcept Shakspere, probably no man has created characters 
so many, so full of life, so universally known, as Scott. 
Against this we set his slovenliness, his prolixity, his 
deficiency in the lighter graces of modern dialogue (in 
which he always failed), and his misfortune in only being 
a Scotsman, and in lacking the counsel and example of 
Professor Boyesen. These are drawbacks—some of them 
very considerable drawbacks. But when we recall the 
muster-roll of Scott's men and women, we still feel some 
confidence in our opinion that he is great among the 
greatest. Only the highest genius could live so long 
and so potently without charm of style; and, outside 
his Scottish dialect, style is, of course and notoriously, 
Scott’s weak point. On the other hand, no style at all—a 
mere sportsman’s plain tale—is infinitely better than the 





conceited jargon, the painful mannerisms, the obscure 
contortions and restless antics of much which now passes 
for style among persons perhaps unjustifiably proud of 
their ‘‘ intellectual equipment.” 

It does not matter to Professor Boyesen if a critic who 
has pursued with entertainment the adventures of Mr. 
Quartermain in Kukuanaland, and who reveres Scott, finds 
Professor Boyesen ‘dull and commonplace.” If it does 
not matter to Professor Boyesen it does not matter to 
anybody. The laurels of Scott, his “rubbish,” and the 
““amazing”’ person who now addresses you do not 
disturb the Professor's slumbers. Probably the novels 
of the Professor would not disturb our slumbers— 
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THE MAHARAJAH OF BHAVNAGAR, 
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Prejudice,” and may think Emma Bovaryamoreconsiderable 
creation than Ayesha. One also protests that a man may 
place Scott next to Shakspere in creation of character, and 
yet may not be a crétin, though he is necessarily, one 
gathers, a critic who does not set Professor Boyesen on 
the pinnacle which, perhaps, he deserves. We shall have 
a poet next who does not care for the opinion of a reviewer 
devoted to Shakspere. 








THE MAHARAJAH OF BHAVNAGAR. 


The chief figure among the crowd of distinguished men 
upon whom the University of Cambridge conferred honorary 
degrees was that of his Highness the Maharajah of 
Bhavnagar, who received a very warm welcome as, in 
picturesque costume, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Common Law. His Highness well deserved this high 
compliment, for the educational benefits he has conferred 
certainly entitled him to the recognition of this ancient seat 
of learning. Besides establishing elementary and secondary 
schools, the Maharajah has also founded a High School and 
an Arts College. The latter is affiliated, with great advan- 
tage, to the University of Bombay. His Highness was 
created in 1886 a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. His visit to this 
country, together with other illustrious Indians, has excited 
very much pppular enthusiasm, which has been recipro- 
cated on the part of the Maharajah by repeated expressions 
of delight. This was especially the case when he was 
recently entertained at the Crystal Palace. Another fact 
relating to his Highness is worth mentioning: he raised a 
troop of Imperial Hussars for service in the British Army. 
On every ground a better acquaintance on the part of the 
British public with those who fulfil such important duties 
in different portions of the Empire is to be desired, and we 
trust the visit of the Maharajah and other Indian visitors 
will do much to strengthen the feeling of sympathy. 


Akl NOTES. 

In the fine hall of the Cutlers’ Company, Warwick Lane, 
E.C., Messrs. Cassell hold their eleventh exhibition of 
original black and white work which has been done for their 
books or magazines by talented artists. It may be thought 
rank heresy to say that some who are now well known in the 
oil-picture and water-colour world are really of better 
worth in these monochrome wash or line drawings 
executed for reproduction among letterpress. Yet so it is. 
The art of Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., is more acceptable 
in the uncrowded compositions and skilful effects of water 
surface where sands and shoals abound, as in the vicinage 
of the Swin, the Swale, and the Swatchway, than in the 
spotty water colours of coast and sea he often shows at the 
Institute. The collection is by no means monotonous, 
although, with the exceptions of a few floral examples by 
the late Miss Naftel, some river scenes by Mr. W. W. May, 
and one or two other painters, for colour-printing, the show 
is of black and white. Not only is subject diversified, but 
the curious in methods will find plenty to enlighten and 
interest them, from the antipodes of the microscopic touch 
of E. Griitzner, who creates Shaksperian scenes with much 
individuality and draws them on grained paper, obtaining 
his high and half lights by regulated scraping, to the 
forceful oil paintings by Mr. Arthur Lemon, whose pictures 
of mythical animals—centaurs—are finely imagined and 
spiritedly drawn. Between these two extremes are pen- 
and-ink or tone drawings of various kinds, instancing 
the exquisite, if mechanical, touch in elaborate architecture 
of Mr. Holland Tringham, the more varied manner and 
larger scale of Mr. Railton, the strength and 
character and skill in disposing figures of Mr. 
Walter Paget, the classic compositions of Mr. 
Fulleylove, and the refined originality of 
Mr. Alfred East. Figure alone or illustrative of 
story has capable exponents in Miss Dealy, 
Miss Lawson, and Mrs. Stanley, for child life; 
Mr. H. J. Johnstone, Mr. Hatherell, Mr. F. 
Barnard, Mr. Davidson Knowles, Mr. Harold 
Copping, Miss Dicksee, Mr. Lucien Davis, 
Mr. Arthur Hopkins, and Mr. H. M. Paget; 
while strong among the landscapists who 
understand the requirements of ‘* process,” 
but who are not pictorially fettered thereby, 
are Mr. C. W. Wyllie, Mr. Ernest Parton, 
and Mr. McWhirter, R.A. 


Drawings by the clever Russian artist 
Mr. Roussoff, who has so often previously 
been sufficient unto himself, fill the smaller 
of the rooms at the Fine Art Society. It 
cannot be said that his having done so once 
again is once too often, for he certainly gains 
strength as time goes on. There are many 
drawings now on view which speak of having 
been done primarily for the artistic worth of 
subtle lights and colouring, not for appeal to 
the circular tourist, whose senses are awakened 
only by the very obvious. There are plenty of 
the latter class too, but the liquid brushing, 
directness of touch, and purity of medium are 
just as carefully exercised in these groups of 
gaily attired Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics 
in the streets of Constantinople, Cairo, or the 
byways of Venice, as in pure landscape. It 
is in landscape that Mr. Roussoff’s greatest 
progress is noted, but there area few drawings 
of courtyard and fagade in which accessories 
are not overloaded and tone rather than 
positive line prevails. One of them —* Oil 
Merchants, Cairo’’—is quite an Ali Baba 
picture, though, of course, such literary sug- 
gestion adds nothing to the value of the work. 
Mr. Roussoff uses strong shadows with telling 
effect, and does not forget the strength of 
sunshine necessary to cause them, but his 
most complete grasp of illumination is found 
in Eastern twilight, opalescent afterglow, and 
a few rare grey days on the lagoons of 
Venice. The best instances of each kind of 
drawing hereby referred to are found in 
‘*Early Morning on the Lagoons, Venice,” 
‘‘A Grey Day on the Nile,” ‘ Solitude,” ‘A Street in 
Venice,” ‘‘A Café among the Tombs,” ‘Café House, 
Fayum,” “On the Nile,” ‘‘ After Sunset on the Nile,” 
and ‘* Evening Gossip.” 

Following Mr. Roussoff’s exhibition, and, presumably, 
wherewith to close the season at the line Art Society, 
there will be a collection of drawings by Mr. Alfred 
Parsons. His peculiar grace in flower-drawing should 
find expression in the anticipated works, as he has returned 
from Japan—the Flowery Land. 





That ‘‘they do these things better in France” is a 
truism as regards publication of illustrated éditions ce lure, 
and the house of Goupil (Boussod, Valadon, and Co.) 
stands in the forefront for such work. They take deliberate 
care over their task, and never allow zeal for issue to outrun 
discretion as to excellence. ‘To what perfection, then, must 
the ‘‘ Twenty Etchings in London,” by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
be destined, for the publishers even print on their prospectus 
that the twelve sets to which the issue is to be restricted are 
‘‘in leisurely preparation’?! The three words hold out 
much promise, though they do not protest too much; but, 
in sooth, great inducement is needed for twelve righteous 
men to come forward with £50 each. 





After careful rehearsals, conducted by Mr. August 
Manns, the immense choir associated with the famous 
triennial Handel Festivals, withan efficient orchestra, may be 
expected on Saturday, June 24, to give a very fine render- 
ing of ‘‘ The Golden Legend” at the Crystal Palace. The 
soloists are to be Madame Albani, Miss Marian McKenzie, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Henschel, and Mr. Grice. The 
dramatic composition of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s great work 
ought to lend itself in a peculiarly effective manner to the 
performance in the Palace. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
EDITED BY HIS GRANDSON, ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


—— i 


** REMORSE.” 
For one brief moment 
Let me forget my anguish. 

In October 1810 Coleridge left the North of England. 
The next three years he passed in London and the neigh- 
bourhood, for the most part in company with his friends 
the Morgans. In November 1813 he left London for the 
purpose of delivering a course of lectures at Bristol, and it 
would seem that he remained in the West country until he 
finally settled at Highgate in April1816. Throughout this 
period, which was marked by almost constant ill-health, 
there are long gaps in the correspondence, and of the 
letters published and unpublished the greater number 
betray a melancholy condition of mind and body. There 
is, however, a momentary gleam of sunshine. In January 
1813 the Tragedy of ‘‘ Remorse,” an enlarged and amended 
version of the ‘* Osorio” of Stowey days, was brought out 
at Drury Lane, and had a short but run. 
Encouraged by this ‘* blue islet of ether on a whole sky of 
blackest cloudage,”’ he wrote once more to neglected but 
not forgotten friends. 

LETTER 

To Robert Southey— 
Tuesday, 8 Feb., 1813. 71, Berners Street. 

My DEAR SouTHEY,—It is seldom that a man can with 
literal truth apologise for delay in writing; but for the last 
three weeks I have had more upon my hands and spirits 
than my health was equal to. 

The first copy I can procure of the second edition (of 
the Play) I will do my best to get franked to you. You 
will, I hope, think it much improved as a poem. Dr. Bell, 
who is all kindness and goodness, came to me in no small 
bustle this morning in consequence of ‘‘a censure passed 
on the ‘ Remorse’ by a man of great Talents, both in prose 
and verse, who was impartial, and thought highly of the 
work on the whole.” What was it, think you? There 
were many unequal Lines in the Play, but which he did 
not choose to specify. Dr. Bell would not mention the 
Critic’s name, but was very earnest with me to procure 
some indifferent Person of good sense to read it 
over, by way of spectacles to an author’s own dim 
judgment. Soon after he left me I discovered that 
the Critic was Gifford, who had said good-naturedly 
that I ought to be whipt for leaving so many weak and 
slovenly lines in so fine a poem. What the lines were 
he would not say and J do not care. Inequalities have 
every poem, even an Epic—much more a Dramatic Poem 
must have and ought to have. The question is, are they in 
their own place Dissonances? If so I am the last man to 
stickle for them, who am nicknamed in the Green Room 
the ‘‘anomalous author,” from my utter indifference or 
prompt facility in sanctioning every omission that was 
suggested. That paragraph in the Quarterly Review 
respecting me, as ridiculed in ‘* Rejected Addresses,” was 
surely unworthy of a man of sense like Gifford. What 
reason could je have to suppose mea man so childishly 
irritable as to be provoked by a trifle so contemptible? If 
he had, how could he think it a Parody at all? But 
the noise which the ** Rejected Addresses ” made, the notice 
taken of Smith the author by Lord Holland, Byron, ete., 
give a melancholy confirmation of my assertion in ‘* The 
Friend ” that ‘* we worship the vilest reptile if only the brain- 
less head be expiated by the sting of personal malignity in 
the tail.” I wish I could procure for you the Exvaminer and 
Drakard’s London Paper. They were forced to affect 
admiration of the Tragedy, but yet abuse me they must, 
and so comes the old infamous crambe bis millies 
cotta of the ‘‘ sentimentalities, puerilities, 


OF 


successful 


XVIII. 


Act ii. se. 1; higher still by the interview with the supposed 
wizard ; and to its acme by the Incantation Scene and 
Picture. Now, then, we are to see its effects, and to 
exemplify the second part of the motto, ‘‘ but if proud 
and gloomy, It is a poison tree,” etc. Ordonio, too 
proud. to look steadily into himself, catches a false 
scent, plans the murder of Isidore and the poisoning 
of the Sorcerer, perpetrates the one, and, attempting the 
other, is driven by Remorse and the discovery of Alvar to a 
temporary distraction; and, finally, falling a victim to 
the only crime that had been realised, by the hand of 
Alhadra, bre athes his last in a pang of pride: ‘ O couldst 
thou forget me!”’ As from a circumference to a centre, every 
ray in the tragedy converges to Ordonio. Spite of wretched 
acting, the passage told wonderfully in which, as in a struggle 
between two unequal Panathlists or wrestlers, the weaker 
had for a moment got uppermost, and Ordonio, with 
unfeigned love, and genuine repentance, says, ‘‘I will 
kneel to thee, my Brother! Forgive me, Alvar!” till the 
Pride, like the bottom-swell on our lake, gusts up again in 
** Curse me with forgiveness!” The second good quality 
is, I think, the variety of metres according as the speeches 
are merely transitive, or narrative, or passionate, or (as in 
the Incantation) deliberate and formal poetry. It is true 
they are all, or almost all, Iambic blank verse, but under 
that form there are five or six perfectly distinct metres. 
As to the outery that the ‘‘ Remorse” is not pathetic 
(meaning such pathos as convulses in ‘‘ Isabella” or ‘* The 
Gamester’’) the answer is easy. True! the poet never 
meant that it should be. It is as pathetic as the *‘ Hamlet” 
or the ‘‘Julius Cvesar.”” He woo'’d the feelings of the 
audience, as my wretched epilogue said— 

With no roo real Woes that make you groan 

(At home-bred, kindred grief, perhaps your own), 

Yet with no image compensate the mind, 

Nor leave one joy for memory behind. 
As to my thefts from the ‘* Wallenstein,” they came on com- 
pulsion from the necessity of haste, and do not lie on my 
conscience, being partly thefts from myself, and because [ 
gave “chiller twenty for one I have taken; and in the 
meantime I hope they will lie snug. 

** The obscurest Haunt of all our mountains,” 


I did not recognise as Wordsworth till after the 
all printed. I must write again to-morrow on 
subjects. 
The House was crowded again last night, and the 
Manager told me that they lost £200 by suspending it on 
[the] Saturday night that Jack Bannister came out. 
(No signature. ) 


play was 
other 


(To be continued.) 





The Australian cricketers sustained their fifth defeat 
on June 16, in the match against the South of England. 
lor the latter, Alec Hearne scored 120 runs, the highest 
score on the Australian side being 53 runs by Mr. W. 
bruce. The victory of Yorks hire over r Surrey may affect the 
position of Surrey in the county championship. Sussex 
lost their match with Middlesex by ten wickets. 


The students of the Royal College of Music gave an 
orchestral concert in St. James’s Hall on June 16, once 
more proving the great advance which music is making 
among the great mass of pupils in the metropolis. The 
* star ” of the evening was Miss Clara Butt, who sang 

‘Les Nuits d’Eté” with delightful modulation. She was 
wise enough to decline an encore, although recalled five 
times. The orchestra, under Professor Henry Holmes’s 
inspiring conductorship, played admirably Schumann’s 
overture to ‘*‘ Manfred’ and Beethoven’s symphony in A. 
Miss Katharine M. Ramsay showed decided talent on the 
pianoforte in Bach’s concerto in E, and Miss Jessie 
Grimson maintained a fine tone throughout Dr. Max 
Bruch’s mediocre violin concerto in D minor. 


JUNE 24, 1893 


“ AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE.” 


It is said that Henrik Ibsen knows nothing of English 
ideas, and has no special curiosity about the fate of his 
works in this country. If this be so, an excellent jest is 
lost to him. He misses the humour of his constant burial 
and resurgence. How many gravediggers have put him 
under ground with commination by way of obsequies, 
and how often has he risen blandly and retaken possession 
of our stage! He has been ‘‘ smashed up” nearly asmuch 
as the British Constitution. He has been caricatured and 
parodied to death, voted dull, coarse, and profoundly 
immoral, dismissed to the eternal “limbo” which is 
peopled chiefly by the pet aversions of critics. And now! 
Well, now he is promoted from the boards of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre to the boards of the Haymarket, and 
instead of being played by greatly daring amateurs, with a 
sprinkling of budding professionals, and of professionals 
who no longer bud, but sometimes ‘ rest,” he is presented 
to us by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, an actor-manager, with all 
the skill and pains of that facile and versatile artist! 
Truly these are times in which the independence of the 
Independent Theatre begins to be sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of commonplace, now that one actor-manager 
blossoms into Ibsen, and another actually converts Mrs. 
Grundy to the moral of Mr. Aubrey Tanqueray’s second 
nuptials ! 

I have seen it imputed to Mr. Tree by some good 
Ibsenites, still suspicious of actor-managers, that he has 
treated ‘‘ An Enemy of the People” in a spirit of unseemly 
levity, that he has made Dr. Stockmann farcical, that he 
has left himself an avenue of escape from the social problems 
of Ibsen to the burlesque of Mr. Anstey, and that he skips 
from Norway to Punch whenever he thinks the play is getting 
a little tedious. It isquite true that this Dr. Stockmann, who 
neglects his practice, flatters himself that he earns almost 
as much as he spends, imagines that municipal institutions 
can be worked by pure reason and that a scientific dis- 
covery which threatens to cost the town a great sum will 
be hailed with acclamation by the ‘‘ compact majority,” is 
a somewhat fantastic personage. When Mr. Tree dons the 
cocked hat of his burgomaster brother and flourishes his 
staff of office, his extravagance is quite in the spirit of his 
author. I like this foe of shams and sordid cunning none 
the less because he has not a tittle of the prosaic tact which 
would enable him to outwit his adversaries. Mr. Tree has 
conceived this childlike enthusiast with an appreciation of 
all the humorous foibles of the character: he inter- 
mixes Stockmann’s earnestness with a dash of the Shak- 
sperian fool. There is a touch of low comedy in the 
deliberate contrast between the towering stature of the 
Doctor and the diminutive printer Aslaksen, who tells 
him he has the ‘‘compact majority” at his back. The 
good Ibsenite is disposed to resent this as a perversion of 
the master to the merely comic. But the whole situation 
is comic. Mr. E. tobson’s small proportions in the 
part of Aslaksen give a turn of whimsical mockery to the 
negotiation between the erratic man of science and this 
representative of moderation and the middle-class intelli- 
gence. The scene of the public meeting in which Dr. 
Stockmann, prevented by his brother from dilating on his 
discovery that the public baths are full of poisonous water, 
launches into a diatribe against the ‘‘compact majority,” 
is one of the best pieces of unconventional comedy on 
the modern stage. A long speech which has nothing 
whatever to do with the ‘ordinary topics of theatric: al 
interest is made so interesting by its skilful relation to 
familiar human motives that you feel yourself in the heart 
of the meeting, and not a spectator at a play. Here at 
times Mr. Tree 1s a little too bizarre; but if 
the scene were not played with this mingling 
of the earnest and the grotesque, if you 





whinings, and meannesses, both of style and 
thought,” in my former writings, but without 
(which is worth notice both in these gentlemen 
and in all our firmer Zoili) without one single 
quotation or refere nee in proof or exempli- 
fication. No wonder! for excepting the ‘‘ Three 
Graves,” which was announced as not meant 
for poetry, and the poem on the Tethered Ass, 
with the motto Sermoni propriora, and which, 
like your ‘‘ Dancing Bear,” might be called a 
ludicro-splenetic copy of verses, with the diction 
purposely appropriate, they might (as at the 
first appearance of my poems they did) find, 
indeed, all the opposite vices. But if it had 
not been for the Preface to W.’s Lyrical Ballads. 
they would never themselves have dreamt of 
affected simplicity and meanness of thought 
and diction. This slang has gone on for 
fourteen or fifteen years against us, and really 
deserves to be exposed. As far as my judg- 
ment goes, the two best qualities of the 
tragedy are, first, the simplicity and unity of 
the plot, in respect of that which, of all the 
unities, is the only one founded on good 
sense—the presence of a one all - pervading, 
all-combining Principle. By REMorsE I mean 
the anguish and disquietude arising from the 
self-contradiction introduced into the soul by 
guilt, a feeling which is good or bad according 
as the Will makes use of it. This is ex- 
pressed in the lines chosen as the motto 


Itemorse is as the heart in which it grows: 
If that be gentle, it drops baimy dews 

Of true repentance; but if proud and gloomy, 
It is a poison tree that, pierced to the inmost, 
Weeps only tears of poison !—(Act 2 





Ris SC. 2.) 


And Remorse is 
from virtuous penitence. 
remorse Alvar returns, the Passion is put in 
motion at Ordonio’s first entrance by the 
appearance of Isidore’s wife, etc. ; it is carried 
still higher by the narration of Isidore, 
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could not see that there is some plausible 
justification for the attitude of the crowd 
towards a man they consider an impracticable, 
absurd, and rather mischievous visionary, the 
edge of the satire would be blunted. 

The effect of Mr. Tree’s experiment is as 
good a test as any of Ibsen’s vitality as a 
dramatist. Say what you will, these bourgeois 
people in a little Norwegian town have 
infinitely more reality than most of the types 
which strut and fret in the glare of the foot- 
lights. This is why the actors make so much 
out of Ibsen. There is not a negligable person 
in the Haymarket performance. Mr. James 
Welch’s free and independent journalist 
is lifelike. I know him, with his cant 
phrases about the power of truth and the 
democracy, and his eagerness to pull down 
authority till authority makes it worth his 
but here is ticklish ground. I will only add 
that Dr. Stockmann’s eagerness to see his world- 
shaking article in the People’s Messenger, which, 
by- the-w way, is on its last legs, is probably 
Ibsen’s slyest joke at the expense of his enthu- 
siast and of the journalism which: it is my duty 
to uphold, though the exposure of the People’s 
Messenger is irresistible. I know that print. 
It has died more than once — owing - 
money. L. F. A 


Just recently members of Parliament have 
been particularly prominent in the Law 
Courts, bringing or defending libel actions in 
connection with election proceedings. In few 
cases does it appear to be wise to rake up the 
often thoughtless statements which are cir- 
culated amid the fever-heat of a general 
election. A vast improvement in political 
manners has been noticeable in newspaper 

arfare, as the tactics of the Katanswill 
Gazette are no longer sanctioned by success. 
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THE 


SEAL-HUNTING 
IN THE NORTH PACIFIC. 
The million and a half sterling paid in 1867 
by the United States to Russia for the 
privilege of running up the ‘Stars and 
Stripes” on the tumbledown block-house 
Castle” in Sitka, Alaska’s diminutive 
capital, was not a large price to pay for a 
territory nine times the size of England 
and Wales. A fraction less than a penny per 
acre allows a good many of these acres to 
consist of barren rocks and uninhabit- 
able swamps without making a losing 
transaction. The events of a quarter 
of a century have shown that astute 
Brother Jonathan’s last ‘‘conquest by the 
Almighty Dollar” has, similarly to all the 
preceding ones, been an eminently good 
bargain. Some years ago the money 
already received from a company of San 
l’rancisco merchants for the lease of the 
two tiny Prybiloff Islands—famous, as one 
knows, because on them are the only 
remaining breeding places of the fur seal 
in North or South American waters —had 
repaid the Government of the United 
States, dollar for dollar, the $7,200,000 paid 
for the whole of Alaska and its vast archi- 
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ARBITRATION. 
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pelago, which together boast of a coast-line 
greater than the circumference of the globe. 

In the solution of few diplomatic 
questions of modern days has natural history been 
destined to play such an important réle as it would 
appear bound to do in the settlement of the Bering 
Sea question, which is now attracting the attention of the 
world to the fog-mantled littoral of the extreme north- 
west corner of North America, as well as to the details 
of seal life, singularly interesting as the latter have 
always been to zoologists. 

The question, often asked, how long will the seal escape 
the fate of other fur-bearing animals on which fashion has in 
past times decreed the death sentence, is one to which those 
who are acquainted with the story of the beaver in North 
America, and that of the even more preciously furred sea- 
otter on the coast of the North Pacific, or who have watched 
the extreme rapidity with which the almost complete 


A “DRIVE” OF FUR SEALS BEING KILLED CLOSE TO NATIVE VILLAGE ON THE ISLAND OF ST, PAUL. 


extermination of the American bison was brought about as 
soon as its skin became a marketable commodity and its 
chase even, for the sake of its meat, a profitable occupation, 
will hesitate to reply. It is a question in which the trader 
and trapper as well as the London and Leipzig auctioneer 
would be more likely to have the last say than the 
diplomatist, were it not for the well-known peculiarity of 
this interesting animal to return, during every recurring 
breeding season, to the same breeding place—a habit 
upon which the future preservation of the seal is, of 
course, primarily dependent. In the case of no other 
wild animal is the effectual carrying out of protective 
measures more feasible than with the fur seal. 

A rapid glance at the history of fur-hunting in the 
North Pacific is necessary to understand the present 


position of this industry. In the forty-five years that 
intervened between the discovery of the Aleutian Islands 
and the mainland of North-Western America in 1741 by 
the Russian navigator Vitus Bering, a Dane by birth 
(whose name, by-the-way, the best authorities of his 
time spell without the h), and the discovery of the now 
famous Prybiloff Islands by the Siberian Cossack of that 
name, long and adventurous search had been instituted 
by the daring fur-hunters of Siberia for the legendary 
‘* Amik,” the Eldorado of furs, or, in other words, the 
breeding grounds of the fur seal, where, they well knew, 
the peculiar instincts of that animal led it to con- 
gregate in untold numbers during the propagating 
season. A perusal of the annals of these early explor- 
ations, to which Peter the Great gave the first impetus, 
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reveuls stories of almost incredible daring. 
It would be difficult to invent more hope- 
obstacles, 
repelling experiences, more dread-inspiring 
surroundings than faced with the 
stolid recklessness of the race, and to which 
the well victualled and carefully outfitted 
Arctic explorations of modern days afford no 
parallel. Vast wealth, 
knew, would reward the lucky discoverer, 
and the dangers of the then perfectly 
Pacific 

reefs 


lessly insurmountable more 


were 


these fur-hunters 


unknown North Ocean, abound- 


ing with sunken and dangerous 
currents, and swept, when not enveloped by 
fogs, by gales of exceptional severity, were 
braved by the bold ‘‘ Promyshleniki” in 
craft of the rudest description. Rich 
indeed were the spoils of Prybiloff when, 
torn sails in the 
Bering Sea, he 
happened, by a lifting of the 
fox, upon the four tiny mist-enveloped 
specks of rockbound land, and discovered 
upon the two largest of the group, the 
vast 
two 


while drifting with 


desolate vastness of 


sudden 


others being mere outlying reefs, 
herds of fur seals. He named the 
is] one of which is thirteen, the other 
ten miles long—after his two vessels, St. 
Paul and St. George, and he filled his craft 
to the top of the hold, and crowded the 
decks with bales of 
water-casks being even thrown overboard 
so one historian mentions) to make room 
Thus freighted, 
two 


inds 


peltry, precious 


for his valuable cargo. 
] 


ie finally, after an absence of over 
years, returned to 


Okhotsk, landing, as one reads, 


Siberia’s only port, 
2720 sea- 


A 


“ DRIVE” 


OF FUR SEALS ON 8ST. PAUL 








otter skins--worth, at present prices, between £55 and £60 
apiece—8000 silver and blue fox skins, and no fewer 
than 31,100 fur-seal skins, the present value of which 
need hardly be told to fair readers, and perhaps even less 
to those of the other sex who are fathers or husbands, 
but which may be roughly stated as about £3 or £4 
apiece before they are dressed. 

I’'rom that day the depletion of the breeding-grounds 
proceeded at a very rapid rate, and the great Russian Fur 
Company, of which many great nobles and even members 
of the Czar’s family were partners, realised great wealth. 
At what enormous rate this depletion proceeded is illustrated 
by the fact that in one of his despatches home Baronoff, 
who in the first decade of the present century was the head 
of the company, complains of the lack of means of trans- 
portation to Siberia, and mentions that, in consequence 
of it, 800,000 fur-seal skins, which had been faultily 
stored, had become spoilt, and had to be cast away. 

In those days, it must be remembered, numerous 
other breeding grounds, situated in the Falkland 
Islands, Terra del Fuego, New Georgia, South Shetland, 
and many islands on the coast of Chile, now totally 
exhausted, were still yielding enormous quantities of this 
pelt, so that the world had then apparently inexhaustible 
sources of supply at its command; while the excellent 
hunting grounds on the numerous islands forming the great 
Aleutian chain, which Asia with America as 
with a string of different-sized pearls, 1388 miles in length, 


connects 








SEAL ROOKERY 


ON 8ST. 


PAUL, IN JULY, 








DRIVE’ 


OF THREE AND FOUR YEAR-OLD MALE FUR 


SEALS COOLING OFF 


BEFORE BEING 


KILLED, 


WHEN FULLY OCCUPIED. 


resting in a graceful curve on the broad bosom of the North 
Pacific Ocean, furnished to the Russians almost equally 
vast quantities of sea-otter, blue, black, and silver fox, 
and other valuable furs from a field which a century’s fur- 
hunting has since almost completely exhausted. 

Now that the proceedings before the arbitrators in 
Paris have made the public well acquainted with the 
more important features of seal life, it is hardly necessary 
to point out that this interesting pinniped, while assembling 
in numbers that have been carefully estimated as being 
between two and four millions on the Prybiloff rookeries, 
frequents terra firma only during three or four months, 
while the rest of the year is spent by it in the Pacific. 
Leaving the shallow waters of Bering Sea by the numerous 
gaps separating the Aleutian chain, which consists of forty 
large and several hundred small islands, in the early 
autumn, and following up the candlefish 
and herrings, the seal seeks the warmer waters along the 
littoral of North America far south as 
Central California, on the one, and Japan on the other 
side of the Pacific. In spring the return northwards 
towards the breeding grounds on the I’rybiloff and on 
the Commander Islands, which latter close to the 
shores of Kamchatka, is resumed, not in great herds, but 
About the middle of May the 
the adult and the cows in 


vast shoals of 


and Asia, as 


are 


in small bunches. 


** travellers” i.e., males 
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young—commence to show distinct signs of being in a 
hurry. Separating from the rest, they proceed without 
rest or stopping towards their wonted breeding ground, 
while the 
others con- 
tinue their 
migration 
northward in 
a far more 
leisurely 
manner, 
reaching the 
rock - strewn 
beaches of St. 
Paul and St. 
George about 
a month 
after the 
breeding 
ground 
proper, in 
distinction to 
the so-called 
“bachelor 





Lon» Haynen (England). 

ground,” has 

become occupied by a seething mass of roaring and 
fighting seals. 

Up to 1867, when the United States acquired Alaska, 
the Prybiloff breeding grounds were exclusively exploited 
by the Russian Fur Company, who practically held the 
whole of vast Alaska in leasehold. Outside of this Russian 
fur monopoly 
the fur seal 
wus not 
molested by 
white men, 
the only non- 
Russian fur- 
hunters in 
those days 
being the 
Indians 
dwelling on 
the western 
coast of Van- 
couver Island 
and Queen 
Charlotte 
Islands, 
whose _terri- 
tory had but 
recently been 
made part of 
the British Empire. These Indians are exceedingly expert 
boatmen, or, rather, canoe-men; their craft, entirely 
different from the Alaska ‘“ bidarka,” which is made 
of the skin of the sea-lion, is hollowed from one 
tree, and it is truly marvellous what tempestuous seas 
such a canoe will ride. Equally wonderful is the unerring 
seamanship of these breechclout-clad dusky mariners, who, 
in spite of the heavy fogs and 





Sin Cuartes Russert (England). 


perilous tide-rips and undercurrents, 
which are such a dangerous feature 
of navigation even for large vessels 
along the north-west coast from 
Oregon to Bering Sea, will, un- 
assisted by compass, sextant, or 
chronometer, go out to sea for 
considerable distances in quest of 


migration. 

In 1866 the first white men 
engaged in the business of pelagic, 
or open-sea sealing, employing 
Indians to kill the sleeping seals 
from canoes, which, when game is 
sighted, are launched from the 
schooners. 

This industry, though prices 
were then still very low in com- 
parison to those ruling of late years, 
soon assumed larger dimensions, 
and in 1892 sixty-five sealing vessels 
cleared from British Columbian 
ports, many of which exceeded 
100 tons, and manned by more 
than 1000 white men and 600 
Indians. Their catch, so far as 
reported to the port authorities, 
amounted in 1892 to 53,912 fur- 
seal skins.* The thirty odd Ameri- 
can sealing schooners following the 
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same business bring the total of the so-called fleet of 
‘*poachers’’ to a round hundred. As a rule, the 
Yankee boats are less successful than the British 





Baron pe Courcer (President). 


Coluinbian, for they find it difficult to obtain Indian 
hunters, being unacquainted with the scattered Indian 
settlements on the ironbound and tempest-swept west 
coast of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands. Since 
the termination of the first American lease of the Prybiloffs 
in 1890, the profitsof seal ‘* poaching” have been considerably 





M. Visconti-Vexosta (Italy). 


augmented, for previous to 1890 the fur company paid only 
an annual rent of £11,000, and a tax of $2.62} per skin 
for the 100,000 they had the right to gather each year, 
while the new lease, now temporarily upset by the modus 
vivendi, reduced the quantity to 60,000 skins per annum, 
and raised the tax to $9.62 per skin and the annual rent 
to £12,000; so that, practically, each skin, not counting 





the cost of procuring it, is taxed £2 2s. 6d., while the 
** poachers” who roam the North Pacific in quest of their 
prey are not handicapped by any tax, and in the com- 
petition of 
trade in the 
great fur 
markets of 
London and 
Leipsic they 
naturally 
benefit by 
this consider- 
able sur- 
charge on 
the staple 
produce of 
the Prybiloff 
rookeries. 
The latter 
skins, being 
those of 
animals 
carefully 
selected Mr. James Carrer (United States). 





and obtained 
when the fur is at its primest condition, on the other 
hand, fetch invariably much more than the skins obtained 
by pelagic sealing, where more indiscriminate killing 
is unavoidable. One of the points in the American 
case, appealing to common-sense and one’s humane 
instincts, is the proposed limitation to pelagic sealing, 
which, so far 
as the shoot- 
ing of seals 
is concerned, 
is decidedly 
more waste- 
ful of life 
and cruel 
than the 
killing of 
selected 
animals on 
the rook- 
eries, where 
they are 
knocked on 
the head and 
no suffering 
or waste 
is entailed. 
White hunt- 
ers hunting 
seals in the open sea exclusively shoot the seals, by which 
numbers are lost, for the aim from a boat or canoe is 
never very sure, and shot seals, when mortally wounded 
or killed right out, sink so quickly out of sight that 
it is not always easy to secure the body. Far preferable 
is the Indian method—i.e., harpooning them. This, how- 
ever, requires more skill, for it is no easy thing to get 
close enough to the sleeping or 
resting victim, and the throwing 
4 of the spear, attached to which is 
a line, from a crank canoe requires 
long practice. As a _ rule, too, 
the Indians use more discrimina- 
tion in the selection of their 
quarry, and it is not too much 
to say that were the exploita- 





Mr. Grecers Gram (Sweden). 








the young seals which chiefly fre- ES, a aS th ine ry tion of seal life in the North 
4 quent the coast region while they ao.  Nerenng eens Pacific left to them alone, the 
: are on their spring or autumn co Rae a 7 ie tir provisions now becoming urgently 


necessary to prevent the extinction 
of this animal would be as super- 
fluous as similar regulations were 
unnecessary in order to preserve 
the once equally numerous herds 
of bison so long as the white man 
was not dominant on the plains of 
the West. 

Want of space prohibits one’s 
entering into the many interesting 
features of seal life and seal-hunting 
with the details of which a long 
residence on the Pacific coast has 
made one acquainted, and equally 
impossible is it, from the same 
cause, to give a disinterested out- 
sider’s view of the merits of the 
respective cases advanced by the 
two countries. 

The photographic views which 
accompany this brief paper are cf 
interest because they form part of 
the British evidence now before the 








* The Bluebooks recently published do not 
give later data than those of 1891; these 


figures, therefore, are the latest. A FAMILY GROUP OF SEALS ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF BREEDING GROUND. 


tribunal at Paris, and as such havea 
never before been published. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

A medical contemporary, the Lancet, lately discussed in its 
columns that interesting question, ‘‘The Pathology of 
the Prodigy”—in plain English, the relations of the 
forced development of the young human brain to questions 
of disease. The appearance in the musical firmament of 
Raoul Koczalski and of other prodigies of allied nature 
affords the text for my contemporary’s timeous remarks. 
Not only does the musical prodigy of eight years of age 
play difficult pieces with the ease and air of an expert; he 
also composes, and figures as an originator, The piano, if 
I mistake not, is not the only instrument which the musical 
prodigy affects. The violin has long since been tackled by 
the infant, and one child was said to be a gifted performer 
on the ‘cello. The physiological teaching about prodigies 
of this kind isclear enough. They are largely overdrawing 
their account at the bank of nutrition and nervous energy ; 
and when the time comes for the overdraft to be paid off, 
there is the obvious danger of physiological bankruptcy loom- 
ing in the distance, with the expression ‘‘ No funds,” and 
collapse, as its inevitable end. 

Of all organs of our frame, the brain and nervous 
system at large are those which require most careful develop- 
ing and nursing from a physiological standpoint. I find 
it stated that at seven years of age the brain already 
weighs, on an average, 40 ounces, the mean weight of the 
adult brain being 48 ounces, a weight reached sometimes 
at fourteen years. Now, presuming these data to be 
correct, it is clear the careful nutrition of the brain is a 
matter of the highest importance, seeing that, with a very 
rapid growth, relatively to the age, any interference with 
its nourishment must result in damage and injury to its 
constitution. Quick to attain its maximum size, th» brain 
must necessarily undergo a large amount of internal 
development and elaboration long after the age of fourteen. 
It is this consideration which has made every physician 
argue against and condemn cramming and forcing in edu- 
cational matters ; and what applies to ordinary education 
must surely apply with redoubled force to the strain under 
which the musical prodigy lives and works. The future of 
the prodigy is not pleasing to contemplate from the physio- 
logist’s outlook. Do we ever hear of them becoming famous 
in after life’ Perhaps Mozart will be cited as an example 
proving how early genius may continue on its way 
rejoicing and bringing in its sheaves in the harvest of the 
future. But one swallow does not make a summer, and 
for one precocious child who develops into a genius, there 
must be hundreds who fall by the wayside, prematurely 
exhausted. ‘‘ It is better far to be healthy than learned,” 
said a physician once upon a time; and if ‘ health is the 
first wealth,” I should not give much for the chances of 
prodigies, musical or otherwise, becoming rich in the sense 
of the aphorism. 

It was M. Adrien Baillet who made a very interesting 
collection of stories of wonderful infants, entitled ‘* Des 
Enfans devenus Célébres par leurs Etudes ou par leurs 
Ecrits.” There is in existence also the account of the ‘‘ Life, 
Deeds, Travels, and Death of a very wise and very nicely- 
behaved four-year-old Child, Christian Heinrich Heineken, 
of Liibeck.” This work was written by the child’s tutor, 
one Christian von Schéneich, and was published at 
Géttingen in 1779. The writer who gives an account of 
this wonderful infant also mentions another treatise, entitled 
‘* A Father's Memoirs of his Child,” by Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, Esquire. Of this latter prodigy it is said he could 
read any English book at three years and a half, and knew 
the Greek letters. This is perfectly feasible, no doubt, 
aus also is the feat of a psalm versified at the age 
of seven. The Liibeck prodigy was a far more extra- 
ordinary being. At his fourth year this child seemed to 
represent the culture of the ordinary adult. Born in 
Liibeck in 1721, the child in his eighteenth month was 
familiar with the principal Old Testament stories—no doubt 
a most edifying study; while he mastered the New 
Testament narratives a month later. At two and a half 
years Christian was a master of ancient history and universal 
geography, and also of a Latin vocabulary of 8000 words! 
Passing over other triumphs, in the fourth year the inde- 
fatigable tutor gave the child a course of dogmatic theology 
and ecclesiastical history. Two attacks of illness inter- 
fered with his studies; but the learned child is said often 
to have breathed the wish (in Latin), ‘‘Oh! that I 
possessed the healthy mind in the healthy body.” I need 
not pursue further the history of this child. He died on 
June 27, 1725, his last intellectual feat being a learned 
commentary on a map of Palestine; while on his deathbed 
he asked for a skeleton to refresh his memory concern- 
ing the bones of the frame. If this story be quite true 
throughout—my readers will find it admirably told in the 
Cornhill Magazine for January 1887—all one may say is that 
it is an extraordinary and melancholy example of brain- 
power early run to seed. And if there be any other reflec- 
tion which a sensible mother is likely to indulge in over 
this case, it will be that the tutor and all concerned in the 
child’s forcing should have been sentenced to a term of 
venal servitude in recognition of their successful efforts to 
il the infant by a method of slow manslaughter. 


I hope my readers will peruse Mr. Ernest Hart's work 
just published, entitled ‘‘ Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the 
New Witchcraft.”’ (Smith, Elder and Co.) Anything more 
complete or satisfactory in the way of exposure (from the 
scientific point of view) of the humbug and charlatanism with 
which the mesmeric séances of the day (and especially those 
of Paris) are invested, cannot be imagined. Mr. Hart per- 
sonally investigated the recent ‘‘ marvels” which have been 
exploited in Paris and described in English newspapers. 
He found them to be what most of us expected, gross 
impostures. It is with great satisfaction that I read his 
book, because it so happens that some months ago in 
this very page I discussed the phenomena of the trans- 
ference of sensibility, or ‘‘ exteriorisation ” so called, and 
gave my reasons for regarding it as a species of hoax. 
How far my expectations were justified, let Mr. Hart's 
book attest. His introductory chapter on ‘‘ Hypnotism 
and Humbug” is a plain exposé of the pretensions of the 
new mesmerism, which, after all, is only a very old piece 
of folly (with a physiological basis, no doubt) revived and 
freshened up asa modern miracle. 





CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications for this depariment should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

R Ke tty (of Kelly).We are very pleased to hear from you again. 

D E Noyes.—Problem to hand, with thanks. 

N McCase (Glasgow).—The mate must not be prolonged over three moves, 
but if Black chooses to rush into a shorter mate that is no flaw in the 
problem. In theory Black is supposed to play the best possible defence. 
In No. 2563 the proper defence for Black to play is 1. Q to Kt 8th. 

Carstake W. Woop.—Your problem should appear in our next number. 

Correct SotvutTions or Prositems No. 2561 and 2562 received from Jno 
M Nelson (Tuka, Mississippi) ; of No. 2563 from John G Grant ; of No. 2565 
from Sorrento (Dawlish), H B Hurford, A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), A H B, and Edwin Barnish 

Rochdale). 

Correct SoLuTions oF Prosiem No. 2566 received from J F Moon, A New- 
man, A J Habgoud (Haslar), Alpha, J D Tucker (Leeds), W R Raillem, 
W Wright, R Worters (Canterbury), Martin F, H 8 Brandreth, R H 
Brooks, i G (Ware), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), J Dixon (Colchester), 
E EH, E Louden, T Roberts, G Joicey, Joseph Willeock (Chester), C E 
Perugini, M A Eyre (Folkestone), H B Hurford, Dawn, W P Hind, 
Sorrento (Dawlish), Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), M Burke, L Desanges, and 
Shadforth. 

Sotution or Prosiem No. 2565.—By W. Percy Hiyp. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. K to R 4th B to K 3rd 
2. P to Q 4th (ch) K moves, or Kt takes P 
3. Kt or P mates. 
If Black play 1. K to K 3rd, 2, Kt toQ B 6th (dis ch), K to B 2nd; 3. Kt to Q 6th. 
Mate. If1. B takes P, then 2. Kt to B 6th (ch), &c. 


PROBLEM No. 2568. 
By B. W. La Morne (New York). 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Game played between Messrs. Detwar and Hopaes. 
Irregular Opening. 
Hite (Mr. H 
22. Q R to B 2nd 
23. B to K 2nd 
24. Kt to Kt sq 
5. Q to Q 2nd 
3. P takes B P 
7. B takes B 
. P takes P 
29. Q to B 3rd Kt to B 4th 
.PtoK Ktith Kt takes P 
A splendidly devised sacrifice, the more 
noteworthy that the compensation is 
purely one of position, and not immediately 
secured. 
31. Q takes Kt 
32. B to B 4th (ch 
P to Q B 4th as . , 
This is but lost time, the Bishop bein 
: poke - | required nearer home inumediately.” = 
ct take tren~y | 32. K to R « 
13. Kt to K sq Q to K 2nd 33. QtoKt3nl  Pto K 6th 
14. P to B 3rd B to Kt 4th 34.RtoK Kt2nd QtoK 5th 
15. R to B 3rd | 35. B to K 2nd P to Q 6th 
Although the defence of his KP be ™- | 36. B to B 3rd Q to Q 5th 
| apn La e finds ultimate trouble in | =. byl ‘ > oP ey . 
5. Kt to Q 2nd 38. wo cs) _ aQ) 
3. B to Kt 2nd R to B 2nd 39. K takes Q 
7. Kt to B 2nd QRtoK Bsq 40. Kt to Q 2nd 
. P to K B 4th B to B 3rd 41. Kt to B ith 
, It is interesting to note ne telling | 42. P to B 5th 
slack’s strategy appears even when, as in | 43, Q to K 5th (ch) Q takes Q 
mgt e =e " — eas ane 1 | Ht Ket takes @ P to Q 7th 
19. B to Kt 4t > to K Kt 3rv ge = A 
20. Kt to R 3rd P to Q R 3rd oun ie fhietieth Rnd yy sa 
21. R to Q B 2nd B to Kt 2nd the highest possible order. 


BLAcK (Mr. D. 
Kt to B 3rd 
Kt to K sq 

P to Q 4th 

Kt to Q 3rd 
Kt P takes P 
R takes B 

P takes P 


BLAcK (Mr. D. 
P to Q Kt 3rd 
B to Kt 2nd 

P to K 3rd 

P to K B 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 
B to K 2nd 
Castles 


white (Mr. H. 
1. P te Q 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. P to K 3rd 

4. B to K 2nd 

5. P to Q Kt 3rd 
6. B to Kt 2nd 

7. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
8. Castles Kt to K 5th 

9. PtoQ B 4th B to K B3rd 

The play se far has been entirely for the 

of development on both sides. 
seems now to 

somewhat wsition 
strikingly accurate play turns this advan- P to Q 5th 
tage to account 
10. RtoQ B sq 
11. Bto R 3rd 
12. Kt takes Kt 


m 
R takes B 

R to K 2nd 
R to K 5th 

R takes Kt P 


Chess History and Reminiscences. By H. E. Bird. (London: Dean and 
Son.)—No work written by Mr. Bird can fail to be interesting, if only for his 
memory of personsand places. He is the la t link that connects the days of 
Staunton, Buckle, and Morphy with those of Steinitz, Blackburne, and 
other modern masters, and it speaks much for his skill and undoubted pluck 
that he has moved among them all, a worthy rival of the foremost. He here 
gives the fruit of this unique experience both as a gossip and an historian. 
Perhaps the two offices are somewhat mixed, but that is a detail which 
everybody may not regard as a defect. We can commend the volume to all 
chessplayers, who will find in its pages soinething to instruct as well as 
amuse. 


A match between the City of London Chess Club and the Sussex Chess 
Association was played at Brighton on June 10. The teams counted twenty 
aside, and were so well matched that the final result ought to have been a 
draw. With an absolute win in his hands Mr. Wilson, for the county, 
missed his chance, and in the end the Londoners found themselves lucky 
victors with a score of eleven against nine. 


The Vaughan Championship medal of the Newcastle Chess Club, which 
is played for annually, has again been secured by Mr. F. Downey. Eighteen 
players took part in the competition for the right of challenging, Mr. F. E. 
Hamond, late of the City Chess Club, being the winner. The deciding 
match finished with the score of Downey, 3; Hamond, 0; drawn 2. 





Commissionaires have become very familiar figures in 
London, and the annual inspection is an exceedingly 
popular and picturesque spectacle. It took place on Sunday 
morning, June 18, in the grounds of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, and was honoured by the attendance of Lord and 
Lady Roberts and very many distinguished people. There 
are now nearly two thousand members of the corps, and 
the founder and commanding officer, Sir Edward Walter, 
may be heartily congratulated on the success of what is 
now recognised as a national institution. All interested in 
the great question of thrift will be glad to hear that the 
Commissionaires have £60,000 in the savings bank. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


Mrs. H. M. Earnshaw, the fashionable portrait-painter, has 
been writing on the subject on which her peculiar capacity 
for drawing female charms makes her an authority— 
‘** Beauty.” After the eye, she remarks, there is no part of 
the face that adds or withholds beauty like the cheek. 
““With a pair of beautiful cheeks nobody can be plain. 
With good eyes and good cheeks they are at least well- 
looking, let the other features be what they may; but if 
the cheeks are hollow, or too big, or droop at the jaw, then 
other good features are of no avail.” She enforces this 
artistic judgment by a reference to the general prettiness of 
childhood, dependent on the firmness and yet softness that 
the little cheeks usually possess, and that make the face 
charming, even though the nose be a snub and the eyes 
small. Mrs. Earnshaw thinks that the shapely cheek can 
be retained to quite old age, provided that the teeth 
are regularly seen to, and no gaps in them allowed, 
even for a time, to exist. No doubt this point is 
very important. But alas! drooping of the cheeks over 
the lower jaw cannot be thus prevented. I have long per- 
ceived that this is the great mark of advancing years—the 
change which more than any other puts the stamp of age 
on the countenance. So longas the outline of the cheeks 
is fairly preserved, there is a look of youth; but when they 
drop, especially at the corners of the mouth, order your 
lace cap and your ample mantle, for you are no longer 
young. Wrinkles, whether on the brow or near the angle 
of the eye, are often becoming, in moderate quantity. 
They give a certain charm of expression. Laughing 
brings wrinkles at the eye, but their character is 
not unpleasing. Thought writes its mark on the brow, 
and the token of intelligence is not ugly, especially 
the deep cut down the centre, horizontally between 
the eye - brows, the sign-manual of earnest effort 
of the mind: it is frequently seen on the forehead of the 
aristocracy of intellectual workers of every kind, and it is 
not unbecoming. But the dreadful line from the nose to 
the corners of the lips, that is ‘‘ Time, his mark,” indeed, 
for it means loss of the outline and shape of the face. 
What brings it, and what can avert it? Well, we must 
grow old one day, and when our time has come we must 
accept it with philosophy. But something may be done 
to prevent premature loss of such share of beauty as may 
be possessed. The teeth are, of course, one point. 
Another is, if one is disposed to feeling acutely, to 
cultivate a habit of looking 
preferable, of course, but that is a matter of a disposition, 
and perhaps does not belong to nobility of character. By 
care in early life, however, we may establish a habit of not 
wearing our hearts on the lines of our countenances, what- 
Peevish railing against unavoidable 


THE 


calm. To be so is 


ever we may feel. 
circumstances, and melancholy reflections (while avoided 
altogether as far as possible) should never, at any rate, 
be permitted to pull down the lips or knit the brows. 
Then, to apply massage to the cheeks at night, 
stroking the fatal line gently, very gently, in an 
upward direction, with a little cold cream on the tips of 
the fingers, is of some advantage. It is undesirable to use 
hard water for the face, as it chokes up the pores and 
toughens the skin, and thus spoils the complexion and 
deepens the lines at one and the same time. If rain-water 
is procurable, it is the best. Ninon de I’Enclos, who won 
love when she was a grandmother, and Diana of Poitiers, 
who was still young at sixty, are both recorded to have 
used rain-water. The household apothecary of the latter 
declared, after her death, that ‘the only application usec 
by the late Madame de Valentinois was, to my certain 
knowledge, nothing more than the pure water as it fell 
from heaven.” 

A charming catalogue, in delicate white satin covers, 
and printed in blue, demands, as it is sure to receive, the 
attention of all who may wish to purchase presents suitable 
for the royal wedding. Diamond tiaras, ranging in price 
from £5000 to £100; brooches and gems, both rich and 
rare, of much more moderate value, are displayed to the best 
advantage at 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, by the Association 
of Diamond Merchants, Jewellers, and Silversmiths. No 
more effective presentation of the beauty of their stock 
could be found than in the dainty list just published by 
the Association. 

Every new manufacture just now is borrowing the 
name of the future bride of the Duke of York. A delight- 
ful perfume entitled ‘‘ White Rose” is appropriately so 
called, for its scent recalls the delicate odour of that flower 
with which the fortunes of the House of York were so long 
associated. No wonder that Messrs. Atkinson, 6, Old 
Bond Street, are having a great demand for what may be 
termed the ‘‘ Scent of the Season.” 

One of the most coveted of invitations this season has 
been to the Terrace of the House of Commons, where on one 
afternoon lately there were to be seen no less than two 
hundred ladies, in company with wearied legislators 
refreshing themselves with tea and talk. As to the tea, I 
had the curiosity to enquire the favoured ‘‘ brand,” and was 
informed that for many years it has been supplied by the 
United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited. This Mincing 
Lane firm can thus lay the flattering unction to its soul 
if firms have souls !--of furnishing an excellent attraction 
to one of the prettiest promenadesin London. The debates 
in the House are of secondary importance to the ‘‘ debates” 
on the Terrace, pleasantly assisted by the fragrant tea, con- 
cerning which there is a unanimity of opinion which the 
Government must surely envy. 
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Massive Sterling Silver Candelabrum, with 
Figures at base after Harmian. 
5 Lights £105 pair. 
a 130 _,, 


Height, 24 inches. 





Sterling Silver Salad Bowl, handsomely Chased, interior richly 
Gilt, " 
Sterling Silver Salad Servers to match, £3 15s. 





tichly Chased Sterling Silver 


Jessert Dish. 
4 inches high £5 5s. 
54 inches high £8 10s. 





Finest Crystal Cut Glass Claret Jug, 
with massive Sterling Silver Mounts, 
11 11s, 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES— 





Exquisitely Chased in high relief after Thorwaldsen ; 
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Richly Cha‘ed Sterling Silver Table Lamp, 
Italian Renaissance, after Benvenuto 


Marble Base, £15 15s, 


Tibi iiduistagad Peretti tatiis 
ie ii ‘il i ‘ Cellini. 
Registered Design. 

Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee Service, Ebony Handles and Knobs. 


Complete, £45. 
2-pint Teapot only, £14 14s, ° 


2-pint Kettle and Stand, to match, £25 


ILLUSTRATED SHEETS OF PRESENTATION 
PLATE POST FREE. 


SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL TO ALL PARTS. 





Sterling Silver Salvers, Leopard Pattern Border, Pierced 
and Engraved, very handsome. 


Sinches ... £10 Os. | 14 inche 27 103. 
SD ss e 419 14s. se 6 £27 19 
. > £19 10s. | 18 ;, £48 10s. 


Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Dessert Dish, interior and exterior 


richly gilt. Length, 13} inches, 
Side Dishes, 7 inches, £9 each. 


+ - Sa 


Sterling Silver Bowl, 


: Richly Chased Sterling Silver Aftern« Tea Service 
26 inches long, including Handles, 100 Guineas. ae me ela 1 ee 


interior richly gilt. 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, £.C., & 158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Facing the Mansion House.) 








‘ WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Dec. 4, 1877), with a codicil (dated 
April 16, 1880), of Mr. Frederick Clarke, late of 24, Austin 
Friars, and 14, Sussex Square, Hyde Park, who died on 
April 22, was proved on June 3 by Henry Alexander 
Clarke, William Walter Clarke, and Richard Henry Clarke, 
the sons, three of the surviving executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £84,000. The testator 
bequeaths £100 each, free of duty, to King’s College 
Hospital, Charing Cross Hospital, and St. Mary’s Hospital 
(Paddington); £5000 to his daughter Mary Anne Clarke ; 
£500 each to the children of his deceased son Arthur; and 
100 guineas each to his sisters Louisa, Caroline, and Eliza. 
He gives all his share and interest in several houses in 
Austin Friars, and in a house in Old Gravel Lane, 
St. George-in-the-East, to his son Henry Alexander ; and 
his share and interest in some farms, lands, and heredit- 
aments in the counties of Suffolk and Essex to his sons 
Robert Edward, William Walter, and Richard Henry. The 
residue of his personal estate he leaves to all his children 
living at his death. 

The will (dated Nov. 11, 1589), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 13, 1891), of Mr. Unwin Heathcote, J.P., late of 
Shephalbury, Herts, who died on Feb. 26, was proved on 
May 10 by Major Alfred Heathcote and Arthur Samuel 
Heathcote, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £43,000. The testator bequeaths 
such of his furniture, plate, and effects (except oil-paint- 
ings), wines, stores, horses, carriages, live and dead stock, 
as she may select, £1000, and an annuity of £1500, to his 
wife, Mrs. Frances Maria Heathcote; the remainder of his 
said furniture and effects and all his oil-paintings to his 
son Alfred; £10,000 to his son Arthur Samuel; £5000 to 
his daughter Evelyn Alice; and £100 per annum to his 
daughter Blanche Eleanor during the joint lives of herself 
and his wife. He charges his real estate at Tansley and 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, in the counties of Derby and Notting- 
ham, and his real estate in the counties of Middlesex and 
London with the payment of the said annuities. Subject 
thereto, he leaves the same, all his real estate in Hertford- 
shire, and the residue of his real and personal estate to his 
son Alfred. The provision made for his wife and children 
is in addition to that made for them by his marriage 
settlement. ‘ 

The will dated April 25, 1892) of Mr. Joseph Wilcox, 
late of St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, who died on May 17, 
was proved on June 3 by John Wilcox, the son, and Peter 
Hammond Gutheridge, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £39,000. The testator 
bequeaths £2000, upon trust, for Mrs. Caroline Wilcox, 
the wife of his son Emery, for life, and then for his said 
son's children; and £1200, upon trust, for his son William 
for lite. The residue of his real and personal estate is to be 
divided into eight parts, and one of such parts he leaves, 
upon trust, for his son Thomas, his wife and children; and 
the other seven parts to his children George, Joseph, John, 
Susannah, Fanny, Ernest, and Henry, but Ernest's share 





The will (dated Sept. 1, 1892) of Colonel Thomas 
William Fletcher, F.R.S., J.P., D.L., late of Lawneswood 
House, Kingswinford, Staffordshire, who. died on Feb. 1, 
was proved on June3, by Mrs. Eliza Jane Moore, the 
daughter, Walter John Fletcher, the nephew, and Gains- 
borough Harward, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £33,000, The testator bequeaths all his 
jewellery, plate, pictures, books, furniture, effects, horses, 
carriages, live and dead stock, and £400 per annum to his 
wife, Mrs. Jane Maria Fletcher, for life; £1000 to his 
daughter Mrs. Moore in addition to the amount secured to 
her by her marriage settlement ; and legacies to brothers, 
sister, widow of late son, and executors. The Lawneswood 
estate and all his real estate in the parish of Kingswinford 
he leaves to his wife for life, then to his said daughter for 
life, and then to his grandson Thomas Russell Fletcher. 
All his farms, lands, and hereditaments, except mines and 
minerals, at Great Wyrley and Cannock, Staffordshire, he 
he leaves, upon trust, for his said grandson; and the 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife for life, and then for his grandchildren 
Thomas Russell Fletcher, Eleanore de Blois Fletcher, 
Agnes Muriel Fletcher, and William Gifford Fletcher, in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated March 2, 1893) of Captain Henry Smith 
Adlington, formerly 4th Light Dragoons, late of Holm 
Hale Hall, Norfolk, who died on April 15, was proved on 
June 10 by Sir Offley Wakeman, Bart., and Henry 
Offley Wakeman, the nephews, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £30,000. The 
testator gives all his horses, carriages, plate, books, 
furniture, pictures, jewellery, articles of household or 
personal use or ornament, wines, consumable stores, and 
lfve and dead stock to his wife. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his 
wife, for life, then as to one moiety for his daughter, Mary 
Campbell Adlington, for life, and then for her children or 
issue as she shall appoint; and as to the other moiety, 
upon similar trusts, for his daughter, Evelyn Campbell 
Adlington. 

The will (dated Dec. 20, 1892) of Mr. Henry Syden- 
ham Singleton, late of Hazely, in the county of South- 
ampton, and 8, Prince’s Gate, who died on March 16, was 
proved on June 1 by Mrs. Mary Montgomerie Singleton, 
the widow, and Sir Archibald Lamb, Bart., the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£24,000. The testator bequeaths his plate to his wife, for 
life, and then to his son, John Rolland; the contents of 
both his residences (except plate and money and securities 
for money), all his live and dead stock, his residence, 
Prince’s Gate, and £5000 to his wife; £1920, Great 
Western Stock, upon trust, for his said son; £1000 to his 
nephew, the Rey. Sydenham Henry Augustus Harvey ; 
and £100 each to his executors. He appoints out of the 
trust funds of his marriage settlement £15,000 to his 





The will (dated Oct. 15, 1892) of Mr. John Parton, late 
of Woodslee, Kingston Hill, who died on April 26, was 
proved on June 3 by William Alfred Parton and George 
Adolphus Parton, the sons, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £22,000. The 
testator bequeaths £3500 to his daughter Mary Ann 
Elizabeth Parton; £3000 to his sun Frederick John 
Parton; £3000 upon trust for his daughter Mrs. Annie 
Edith Evans ; £2500 upon trust for the children of his late 
daughter Hannah; and there are one or two other bequests. 
The residue of his property he leaves to all his children, 
and the children of any deceased child. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated Sept. 29, 1891), of 
Mr. Joseph cena late of 5, Sydenham Villas, Bray, 
county Wicklow, who died on March 21, granted to Robert 
John Shannon, the son, and Robert James Drake, the 
executors, was resealed in London on June 2, the value of 
the personal estate in England and Ireland amounting to 
upwards of £16,000. With the exception of a complimentary 
iegacy to his executor Mr. Drake, the trusts of the will are 
wholly in favour of testator’s wife and children. 

The will (dated Aug. 6, 1884) with a codicil (dated 
Aug, 27 following), of the Rev. Josiah Bateman, Rector of 
Southchurch, Essex, who died on May 8, was proved on 
May 31 by Miss Marian Amy Bateman, the daughter, and 
the Rey. William Francis Shaw, the acting executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£12,000. The testator bequeaths £20 to the poor and old 
Church people of the parish of Southchurch, none of the 
newcomers to have any claim; his manuscript sermons to 
his son-in-law, the Rey. Frank Shaw and the Rev. William 
Martin; and there are bequests to children, sisters, grand- 
children, and others. He appoints out of the trust funds 
of his marriage settlement £2000 to his daughter Marian 
Amy, and the remainder of the said trust funds to all his 
three daughters. The residue of his property he leaves 
to his three daughters, Alice Wilson Morley, Gertrude Ann 
Shaw, and Marian Amy Bateman. 


It is a curious coincidence—if nothing more—-that in 
the same week which has witnessed the unveiling of the 
Shelley statue at Oxford the announcement should be made 
that a commemorative slab is to be affixed to the house in 
which Shelley lived at Rome. The atonement of repara- 
tion has come at last to the memory of a brilliant though 
erratic genius. 








THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (eco:ititconpens), 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 








SPECIAL NOTICE, 
The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited (A. B. Savory and Sons), 
late of 11 and 12, CORNHILL, E.C., is sold to this COMPANY, and 
the business is transferred to the above address. 








Solid Silver Beaker, 


embossed with Acanthus 


al Leaves, 25 5s. 


Elegantly fluted and shaped Solid Silver Bowl, on 


Ebonised Plinth, from £20 to £50. 


THE 


Solid Silver Jug, richly embossed with 
Acanthus Leaves, 214 10s. 


CHOICEST STOCK 


IN THE 


WORLD 


oF 


CUPS, BOWLS, 


AND 


PRESENTATION 
PLATE. 


An Inspection 


Invited. 


AWARDED 
NINE 


GOLD MEDALS 


AND THE 


CROSS OF THE 


LEGION 


OF HONOUR. 
COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 1/2, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


1 Silver two-handled Cup, 


Massive Solis 
on Ebonised Plinth, 228. 


Very Massive Solid Silver Bowl, with shaped Monteith 
Border and Lion Handles, on Ebonised Plinth, 240. 


solid Silver Beaker, 
embossed with Acanthus 


Solid Silver Queen Anne Fluted Bowl, on 


Leaves, £5 Ss. Ebonised Plinth, £212 10s. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


GOODS 
FORWARDED 10 
THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 


Solid Silver two-handled Prize Cup, beautifully 
Fluted, on Ebonised Plinth, &8 15s. 


Manufactory: CLERKENWELL. 
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Her Mlajesty the Oueen. 





MESSRS. JAY, being fully prepared with Novelties for the present season 
in all the leading departments of their Establishment, have the honour to invite 


inspection, not only from ladies who are in mourning, but from all ladies requiring 
’ fashionable Costumes, Mantles, or Millinery either in Black, Black and 
3 White, Grey or Petunia, assuring those who honour them by a visit that they 
4 will here find an unrivalled collection of Parisian Novelties, from which 
orders are executed to suit individual requirement, special attention being at all 
times devoted to producing that result which will be most becoming to the 
wearer. Regent Street, London. 





FURS. 


“The secret of success in any trade is, as a rule, based on the confidence which 
When strangers enter 


ae 


aS 


and their merchandise. 


“ customers repose in individual traders 
a shop or store and make purchases which prove so satisfactory that they write 


‘testimonials to the proprietor of their approval of the same, there can be no doubt 


ee 


“that the articles are genuine and money’s worth; e.g., numerous and quite 
“unsolicited testimonials of such a character from American and other patrons 
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may be seen at the 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 163, REGENT STREET, LONDON.” 


IN VERY HOME A = Ip itd FOR ELUIMAN'S. 
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USEFUL TO FIREMEN. FOOTBALL. iy," W-yyjy 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell Street Forfar Athletic Football Club. ey 
and Wilson Street, London, W.( ‘Given entire satisfaction to all B i euiay, 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engl- "| who have used it.” =, mn oom y 
neer, writes— STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 


“ Aug. 27, 1890, 

“For many years past I have used | From 

your Embrocation to cure rheum- 

atism, colds, and sprains, and always 
with very satisfactory results. 

“T have frequently ad vised flremen 
and others totry it, and know many 
instances of relief through its 
application. 


“ Victorina,” “The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 

strengthens the nerves and muscles,” 


- RUNNING. 


A Blackheath Harrier writes— 
“Draw attention to the benefit to} | * 
be derived from using Elliman’s 


ih ay ‘ 
zy 


ee 


“ There are many like myself who 
are liable to get a soaking at fire- 
engine trials and actual fires, and 
the knowledge of the value of vour 
Embrocation will save them much 
prinand inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptitude. 

“ An illustration: On Monday last 
I got wet, and had to travel home by 
rail. On Tuesday I had rheumatism 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed 
my legs and fect with your Embro- 
gation. On Wednesday (to-day) I am 
well again, and the cost of the cure has 
been eightpence, as the bottle is not 
empty. This, therefore, is an in- 
expensive remedy.” 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY 
OF FRICTION. 

Mr. Perer Geo. WriGcut, Heath 
Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire, writes— “Jan. 7, 1890, 
“On Nov. 8 last year I was taken 

with a great pain and swelling inmy 

left foot; in the night it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the 
morning I got downstairs on my 
hands and knees, so I had to sit ina 
chair allday. On the Friday about 
seven o'clock my weekly paper came, 
the Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 
advertisement for the Universal 

Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 

small bottle. I commenced to give 

my foot a good rubbing, and I soon 
found relief. I rubbed it ten times 
that evening,and four times in the 

night. Saturday morning came: I 

could not go to market, so I set to 

work again with your Embrocation, 

and soon found that I could walk. I 

gave it a good rubbing every half- 

hour until five o'clock, when I put my 
boots on and walked four miles, and 

on Tuesday I walked six miles. I 

have never felt it since, and I shall 

always keep some in the house.” 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
“About a fortnight ago a friend 
advised me to try your Embrocation, 
and its effect has been magical.” 





Embrocation after cross - country | *" 


running in the winter months.” 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 


From a Clergyman. 


“For many years I have used your fe 


Embrocation, and found it most 


efficacious in preventing and curing | \WAy 
- 


sore throat from cold,’ 


CRAMP. 


Caras. 8. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, | -¢: 


Maskellya, Ceylon, writes— 
“The coolies suffer much from 
carrying heavy loads long distances, 


and they get cramp in the muscles, | — G7, 
which, when well rubbed with your | p#77 
hig 


Embrocation, is relleved at once.” 


ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
STIFFNESS. 
A. F.GARDINER, Esq. (A.A.A.; L.A.C. 
Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 
capper), writes 


“After exercise it is invaluable 


for dispersing stiffness and aches. | _- 


No athlete or cross-country runner 
should be without it.” 


ACCIDENT. 


From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
Music Hall, London. 

“TI was recommended by my 
friend ‘ Victorina’ your Embrocation, 
and by using it for two days I was 
enabled to resume my duties.” 


CYCLING. 


From L. FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
Spain. 

“T ama member of a cycling club 
here, and can testify to the excellent 
results to be obtained by using your 
Universal Embrocation.” 


RHEUMATISM. 


From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
Romford. 

“T write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
should have remained a cripple up to 
the present moment.” 





: ‘Aud it I will have, 





or I will have none,” 




















A CASE FOR, 


FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN’S UniversaL EMBROCATION. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 
ONE SHILLING AND THREE-HALFPENCE. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 











ELLIMAN’S ? 
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MUSIC. 

Pietro Mascagni made his first public appearance in this 
country at Covent Garden on Monday, June 19, in the 
capacity of conductor of his charming opera ‘‘ L’Amico 
Fritz.” That he met with a cordial reception may go 
without saying. The ‘ Royalties’ present were so 
unusually numerous that there was not room for them all 
in the Queen’s box. The Princess of Wales and her two 
unmarried daughters found refuge in the Duchess of Fife’s 
box, while the Duke of York occupied his father’s favourite 
corner in the omnibus box below. Signor Mascagni sur- 
prised people as much by his literally boyish appearance 
as by his exceedingly business-like manner in the 
orchestra. Everybody knew him to be a very young 
nein, and that he had served his apprenticeship as 
a conductor; but still it was difficult to realise 
that this ‘* beardless youth,” as our fathers would have 
called him, was the magician whose spell had wrought 
the enchantment of the ‘* Cavalleria,” and roused there- 
with the enthusiasm of the opera-lovers of two Continents. 
As a matter of course, his reading of his own work was 
closely scanned, and it was noted that in several instances 
his tempi differed from those adopted by Signor Bevignani. 
They were generally slower, and, we are bound to add, not 
less effective for being so. Take only one instance 

the Intermezzo founded upon Beppe’s violin improvisa- 
tion in the first act. The long, broad al/largando 
towards the end made a wonderful improvement; the 
melody for the strings came out with twice the effect, and 





—— —- 





the piece narrowly escaped anencore. Madame Calvé (Suzel), 
Signor De Lucia (Fritz), and M. Dufriche (Rabbi David) 
again afforded the utmost satisfaction, the two first named 
earning a rapturous encore for the popular ‘‘ Cherry Duet.” 
The only newcomer, Miss Pauline Joran, played the 
violin music as well as singing the part of awe, and 
acquitted herself creditably in both capacities. On the 
following evening M. Jean de Reszke made his welcome 
rentrée for the season as Romeo. 

The Philharmonic Society is prospering well; instead 
of the habitual deficit, the season just ended has resulted in 
a substantial surplus. The final programme, on June 15, 
included a couple of works by Max Bruch, which the newly 
made Mus. Doc. conducted in person, and Paderewski's 
concerto in A minor, with the composer himself as soloist. He 
was recalled six times, and only that unusual amount of 
persuasion induced him to concede an encore. M. Gorski 
shone to advantage in the Max Bruch concerto in G minor. 
and Miss Palliser sang with success in the place of 
Madame Melba. Among the distinguished visitors 
present was Dr. Boito, who expressed warm admiration 
for the splendid quality of tone and executive proficiency 
exhibited by our Philharmonic band. He was then, 
by-the-way, anticipating being present at a performance 
of his ‘‘ Mefistofele” at Covent Garden next night, but, 
unfortunately, this interesting event was not to come off. 
To the astonishment of everyone who had heard her at 
rehearsal, Madame Calvé excused herself from singing in 
Boito’s opera on June 16 on the ground of * indisposition.”’ 

M. Paderewski’s ‘‘ only’ pianoforte recital on June 20, 
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was, of course, the recital of the season. He was in 
fine form. Exquisite delicacy of phrasing and touch 
marked his rendering both of the Bach prelude and fugue 
in A minor, and the Beethoven sonata in E flat, Op. 31. In 
the first section of the programme, however, M. Paderewski 
did nothing to beat his performance of Schumann's 
‘‘Papillons.” Wonderful poetry and grace again dis- 
tinguished his Chopin playing, and the favourite valse 
in A flat had to be repeated. After a pretty but not 
very remarkable ‘‘Scherzino” of his own, M. Paderewski 
wound up with a Liszt selection, to which he added another 
Rhapsody from the same source. 

The attendance—doubtless owing to the tropical heat 
was rather smaller at the third Richter Concert. Two 
additions were made to the repertory. The first—Cherubini’s 
overture to his opera ‘‘ Les Abencérages”-—has been 
strangely neglected for the last twenty years, for it is a 
bright and richly coloured example of the Florentine 
master’s skill. The second novelty was Goldmark’s overture 
to the ‘*‘ Prometheus Bound” of 4Eschylus, a work of con- 
siderable length, which was received with signal favour, The 
themes are handled with strength, and developed with great 
elaboration of detail and plenty of animation. Both 
overtures were admirably played. Dr. Richter secured a 
superb performance of the Vorspiel and Liebestod from 
Tristan,” in wondrous contrast to which came the 
delightful G minor symphony of Mozart. Madame Nordica 
made her first appearance since her return from America, 
and sang the trying music of Briinnhilde in the closing 
scene from ‘‘ Gotterdammerung”’ with splendid fire. 








Appointed by 
Special 
Royal Warrant 


Soap Makers 
to Her 
Majesty the Queen. 
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your Linen 


























SUNLIGHT 














will do it. 

















SUNLIGHT SOAP 











‘AT ONE-THIRD THE COST! 


os HOUS 


| DIGESTIBLE and NOURISHING 


THAN 


| ?1b. BEEF STEAK & 





| RECOMMENDED STRONGLY 
is more | BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


ABSOLUTELY 


NECESSARY FOR 


1lb. of WHITE BREAD. 





ALL GROWING CHILDREN. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sampie (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, MILGIEARS, MACCLESFIBNID. 


INDIGESTION, 


THE ONLY FOOD | NITROGENOUS, OR FLESH-FORMING 
THAT WILL 


PREVENT 


BODIES : 


Hovis - - - - - 11.15 
Beef and Bread - - 11.01 


Further Particulars in Descriptive 
Pamphlet, post free. 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
& ROYAL FAMILY, 
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LIP TON’ 


Direct from the Tea Garden to the Tea Pot. 
No Middlemen’s Profits to Pay. 


RICH, PURE, & FRAGRANT. 


= and 1 per lb. a/ + 


THE FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE, Pall 


Wi 








per lb. 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 


OVER ONE MILLION PACKETS SOLD WEEKLY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Delivered Carriage Paid for an extra 14. 


per lb, to any address in Great Britain on orders of 5 lb. and 
upwards, Samples sent free on Application. 


A GUARANTEE.-—Money returned in full if Tea does not give perfect 
satisfaction in every way. 


LIPTON, 


TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, 
CEYLON. 


LARGEST TEA, COFFEE, & PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 


So'e Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee Estates in 
Ceylon Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Moneiakande, Mahadambatenne, 
Mousikelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gigranella, which cover thousands 
of acres of the best Tea and Coffee land in Ceylon. 

Ceylon Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses: Maddema Mills, Cinnamon 
Gardens, Colombo. 
Ceylon Office: Upper Chatiam Street, Colombo. 
Indian Offices: Lyon’s Range, Calcutta. Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses 
and Export Stores: Armenian Ghaut, Calcutta. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


BATH ST, CITY RD, LONDON, ELC. 


AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 




















ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and £afe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties Post Freei 


SPECIAL.—Old Gold and Silver and Precious Stones taken in Exchange New Scarf Pin, Stones set 
or Bought for Cash. Valuations made for Probate at a Specially ; transparent. Rubies and 
Low Rate. Old Jewellery Remodelled. S= Diamonds, 30s, Sapphires 

and Diamonds, same price. 


ROYAL WEDDING.—We have just completed a few 
very superb Diamond Ornaments suitable for Presenta- 
tion, and shall have piosones in sending intending 
purchasers our beautifully Ulustrated Pamphlet of 

them, post free. 



































New Diamond Brooch, voataining 23 Diamonds 
and 1 whole Pearl, £4 4s, Bracelet to match, 



























New Spray Brooch or Hair-pin, containing 


5s. 
Brooch and Bangle ae 1892 can still be had. 
28 Diamonds and 1 Pearl, le 














The MAY 
Brouch, Best 
Gold, £1108. ; 


Solid Gold, 


New Double- 
Heart Brooch, 
containing 
13 Rubies or 
Sapphires and 
27 Brilliants, 
Stones set 
transparent, 
£5 5s. 



















New Ruby and Diamond 
Pendant, containing 2 
Diamonds and | Ruby, 

5 or with Diamond 
centre, £6 15s. Larger 
sizes, £12 158, £15 15s. 
£25 1 9 2nd £35 108, Cli ice 

whole Pearl Bead Necklace for 
above, e 


Rest Gold Brooch, set with choice 
Pearls, £1 15s. All Gold, £1 5s. 























Best Gold Pendant, set with 
Pesri or Ruby, $38.3 or 
Brilliant, 32s,6d._Brace- 
Jet to match, with Ruby, 
£3 15s.; or Brilliant, £4 4s. 


1s. ; 
Sterling 


Silver, 10s8.6d. 











Our Special Pattern Diamond Tiara, forming Necklace, set with 
the choieest white Brilliants, x 

A fine choice of Diamonée Tiaras always in stock from 

this price to 2000 Guineas. 











New Dounble- Heart and Ribbon 
Bar Brooch, con- - taining 31 Bril 
liants aud | Pearl, Stones set transparent, £5 15s. 





Heart Bar Brooch, 
Brilliants and 
‘5S 158. 





New Ribbon and 
containing 31 
earls, 













All prices 
below Army 
and Navy 
Stores.”’ 
Court ? 

Circular. , if desired. 































New Moon Brooch, containing 25 choice White 
Brilliants, £21, Smaller size, £15 10s. Same Brooch 
in Rose Diamonds, £10 10s, and £7 7s, ‘ 



















New Best Gold Bracelet, containing 13 Bri!lliants and 3 Rubies 


? 


with 6 fine Priifiants, 
or Sapphires, £8 17s: 6d. 


a fine whole’ Pearl. 


New PBracelet, £10 10s., set 
1 Ruby aud Sapphire, and 





Ilinstrated List 
post free of our 
eee eee 
quarter chiming 
Grandfather and 
Bracket Clocks 
at specially re- 
duced prices. 
For Wedding 
Gifts or present- 
ations they are 
admittedly one 
of the most use- 
ful & recherché 
presents. 
Makers of the 






Necklace with centre Sten>. Sze 21, 






5 Rubies and 5 Brilliante, or 
5 Sipphires and 5 Brillimncs, 
set chessboard style, mounted 


Fine Dinmond Collet Necklace, 
size of Illustration, Diamonds > 
in 18 carat Gold. Stones set Of the best quality,centre Stare . 
transparent weighs about 5 carats, the = 

- » £10 10s, smallest 3 grains. Price, com- 


plete, £1350. 





Size 17,£800. New Cluster Ring, con- 
Size 14, £650. taining 8 Brilliants and 1 


‘ 500, 34 
' —s = Ruby or Sapphire, £8 15s, 


Size 5, £200, 
Size 2, £100. 





Bailey's, and 
Savoy Hotels, 
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vane 2 EN A> y 
WY Ty? oo) 43") : . <4 / i Before buying a Present 
iv ae Wim’ oy R < — <a>, = . - In Silver Plate please write 
y + ‘ PAD fa for our SPECIAL LIST of 


VS 7a wD ON a SIA ? 
PANS | 





’ 


3 . SILV a ayy post free 

. r from Os. Gd. to 100 

- 3 , CAUTION. Guineas, admitted by the 

— The Association of Diamond Mer- Press to be the most 

ehants regret to have to Caution unique and extensive stock 
Purchasers against inferior imitations of in London. 

their goods, and beg to notify that their only 

: address is as under — 








ae 
NOTICE. We have had 
#0 many letters asking 
whether our Diamonds 
e real, we herehy hee to state 


Handsome Diamond Pendant, 
containing 50 Brilliauts,no Kuses, ar 
forms also Brooch or Hairpin 

- ' F that all our precious stones arereal: 
Stones set transparent, £17 158. [alsoall Metals we use. We do not sell 


or keep Imitation Goods of any sort. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C, Diamonii Cutting Factory, AMSTERDAM. Telegraphic Address: Ruspoll, London, 




















THE ILLUSTRATED 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Archdeacon Denison retains his old vigour, and is not a 
man to be trifled with. Presiding at a meeting at Taunton 
in opposition to the Welsh Suspensory Bill, he was 
encountered by a slight interruption. Said he: ‘Taunton 
knows very well that I am not e: asy to putdown. Iam 
not going to be such a fool as to allow any man, or any 
number of men, to disturb a meeting of which I am 
chairman. The remedy is in my hands, and, if necessary, 
I shall use it. If necessary, I shall ask the audience to 
rise and confirm the resolution, and then I shall dissolve 
the meeting.”’ Archdeacon De — knocked vigorously on 
the table with his well-known stick, the audience cheered 
loudly, and perfect tranquillity pre elie d. 
The Rev. G. 8. Reaney, formerly a prominent Congrega- 
tional minister, has been appointed Vicar of Christ Church, 





LONDON 


The assembly has declared it to be the faith of 
the autographs of Scripture” are without 
error. There wasa considerable minority, but the majority 
used their powers to the fullest extent. The ministers in 
the Southern States are reported to be conservative almost 
to a man. 

In the Linlithgow election, which has gone in favour 
of the Unionists, the ministers of the Scottish Church took 
an active part. Dr. Story and Dr. Donald Macleod, who 
are both chaplains to the Queen, gave broad—very broad 
hints that her Majesty had declared herself opposed to 
Disestablishment. The Dissenters were by no means 
unanimous, many of them thinking that Mr. Gladstone 
does not intend to help their movement. 

The Higher Criticism question came up at the English 
Church Union. Canon Carter, who, it is needless to say, 


the Bible. 
the Church that ‘* 


NEWS 
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Brooks by his brother, the Rey. Arthur Brooks, D.D., has 
been published in America. 
who has recently ceased to be a Wesleyan 
it is expected, ultimately join the Church 
yut he prefers to come to no decision in the 
The controversy on foreign missions originated 


being keenly agitated among Wesleyan 


Dr. Lunn, 
minister, He ° 
of England, 1} 
meantime, 
by him is 
Methodists. 

In connection with the question of Disestablishment a 
day of humiliation and prayer was held on June 18 
throughout Scotland. This was in accordance with the 
deliverance of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland on the subject. 

The visit of the Archbishop of Rheims to the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem on MI: iy 13, as the head of a solemn 
procession of priests and friars, is said to have been the 


has the greatest weight, spoke against partisanship. ‘The 
question, he said, was one for experts, and it should be left 
in their hands. He thought at one time of asking for light 
from the Bishops, but thought it best to leave the matter. 
religious journals. He has also taken an active part in This became a unanimous resolution, and was certainly \t 
opposing the movement for Disestablishment in Wales and an amazing contrast to the action of the American jon returned unopposed. 
England. Presbyterians. candidature was withdrawn, 

The American Presbyterian Church has “ suspended The late Bishop Phillips Brooks is said to have described the Tory champion, gave up 
from the ministry” one of her most distinguished scholars, ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland” as one of the most Liberal majority in Swansea at the 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs, for teaching that there are errors in impressive novels he had ever read. A memorial of Bishop _ five thousand. 


tirst of the kind since the closing days of the Crusaders’ 


Greenwich, by the patron, the Rev. Brooke Lambert, the 
kingdom of Jerusalem in 1192. 


well-known Vicar of Greenwich. Mr. Reaney has been 
busy with his pen since he joined the Church of England, 
contributing to a London evening paper as well as to the 


Liberal candidate, Mr. Williams, has 
At the last moment the Labour 
and Sir J. Jenkin, who was 
a hopeless contest. The 
last election was over 


Swansea the 
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wis Stores 


ASPINALL’S 


“A NECESSITY IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD.” 


‘COLOUR CARDS gratis and post free on 
application to 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 
NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


Decoration of Houses, &c., &c., by our 
free on application. 








HOW to REALISE the Pictures in this week's “Illustrated London News” 
Examine them through the Aluminium 


MYSTERIOSCOPE. 


REMITTANCE must be by Shilling Postal Order and a loose Penny Stamp 


enclosed to the 
MYSTERIOSCOPIC CO., BIRMINGHAM. 


FLORILINE. 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
wear THE TEETH vnaeenied WHITE, 
' Is partly compé of Hor and Ext fi Herbs and Plants 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
World, 2s, 6d. per Botta 
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Of al Chemists and Perfumers throughout the 
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LO. PRPOTLE COT. SEeNee 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. | ROBINSON & CLEAVER (: ike'LmpReedt'rederiek ef Getmany"™"), BELFAST, 
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‘oust ooo | DEEER ROBINSON’ 


Buy one of a 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S 
SUMMER SALE COMMENCES 


RICK CLOTHS. 
MONDAY, JUNE 26. 


Strongly re-ommended for their great durability. 














Silks, Dress- Fabrics, Mantles, Costumes, 
Millinery, Lingerie, &c., at greatly reduced 
prices. Circular post free. 





With Poles, Sian 8, and Blocks complete. 


A WEDDING BREAKFAST 


CAN BE GIVEN ON ANY SCALE aad MAY 
BE DESIRED IN ONE OF 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 


at ee a 2 a Se. 


without Tables, Seats, or Decorations. All disarrange- ; ‘ "= — 























house are left free for reception of guests and display 
of presents 
A GARDEN PARTY) 

For Loss or Weakness 
isiisit, © ihe kien tea ies of Voice, Hoarseness, 
BALLS AND DANCES J wirmoniieytonesarartatsvoot | gem |  Catarrh, Influenza, 


SHOULD NOT BE GIVEN WITHOUT 
CONSULTING 
MAY BE GIVEN IN “Vours faithfully, } 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S Asthma, &c. | 
They are used by 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
TEMPORARY ROOMS. eet Se 
every singer of note. 


“NELLIE MELBA.” 


CATALOGUE OF TENTS. 


REFRESHMENT TENTS, BAND TENTS, TESTIMONIAL FROM MADAME MELBA. 
MBRELLA TENTS, DANCING TENTS, “7 find your Pastilles excellent for the 
AWNINGS, TABLES, SEATS, LIGHTS, &e. ‘ ee 
SUITED TO ANY NUMBERS. ST. JOHN, MARIE ROZE, and others. 
Fitted complete with every requisite, and erected 
anywhere 


THE, SHAKESPEARE COT. | 


— GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. 


| In cases of 72 Pastilles, Is, 4d. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or post free on receipt of price by the 























Wholesale Dépot, FASSETT and JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C, | 








Ask your Grocer 






A NEW CHILD'S FOLDING BED. 


This new invention is very strong and simple ; it can 
be easily taken to pieces and put together again; it 
packs into a small compass, and weighs 15 lb. The 
canvas is in one piece, which is stretched on to a frame, 
thus forming such an easy, pliable bed that a mattress 
is not needed 





WHOLESALE ONLY OF | 


SIDNEY ORD & CO., LONDON, S.E. 











Sample Post Free for One Stamp, naming this paper, but Supplies can — be obtained through Grocers. 
See that the Nam SYDNEY ORD & CO. is on ry Tin. 





NEW LAWN TENNIS. “TENT, WITHOUT 
CENTRE POLE. 


ol oes CASCARA- HAWLEY: 


Wee TASTELESS LAXATIVE, for Ladies, Children, &c., 1s. 13d, & 4s. 6d. 


CURES CONSTIPATION. 
Savar’s Cubeb Cigarettes, 18. and 2s.6d. Savaresse’s Sandal Oil Capsules, 4s. 6d. 











| 
ROBINSON s&s CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, 


IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered we 1 Hemstitche a ees. 








als cage delat ewan EG 
ea eee FP : 


"BENS 7 Eoainat TRESTLE Cor 











Samples and Illustrated i es : . 33 Gente” és 311 
Price-Lists Post Free, 
POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS. 









For Price-Lists and Particulars address 





ay 

~ Fish Napkins, 2 

fe » pa pkin ll per doz, 

: IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 ber doz. 

; able Cloths, 2 yards square, 11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each \. 
Cloths, 114d, each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; F rilled he on Pillow Cases, from 1 23 hn a Soe 


LIMITED | WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 





LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington ( Addin on Road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available onc month. 
ae g First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 

From Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including = Putin: wm Car. 
Cheap Half-G poe pipe Class Day Tickets t« 5 rig hion 
From Victoris 1 Li nde om Bridge ev ry Saturd 








th 
Che ep Fire st Class Day Tic ets to ) Brighto mn evi van inday 


Che ap Saturday and Sun ey to Sunday me nday l uesday 
Return Tickets from London, 14 d 6s. 4c 
Pullman Cars run in London ‘and Brig shto m Fas t Tra in 


} ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BE XHILL, 
and EASTBOURNE.—EVERY WEEK- nt Cheap Fast 


Trains from Victoria 8.10 and 9.50 a.m., L« yndo a Bridge 8.5 and 
9.45 a.m., New Cross 8.10 and 9.50a.m. Norwood Junction 8.25 


and 10 a.m., East Croydon 8.30 and 10.15 a.m., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.50 a.m., calling at We “ Bre renee m, Chelsea 
and Battersea ; Clapham Janctio mS.15and10.1l0a.m. Returnin 


by any Train the same day 

“EVERY } SUNDAY Spe cial Fast Trains from London Bride 
9.25 a.m. New Cro $ 9.30 a.m. wia 9.25 a.m ensington 
(Addison Road) 9.10 a.m.. calling at West Brompton, Che fee “n, 
and Battersea, from Clapham Junction 9.30 a.m., Norwood Junc- 
tion 9.15 a.m., and East Croydon 9.00 a.m. Returning by certain 
Evening Trains same day only. 

Special Day Return Tic “kets , 15s., 10s. 6d., and 6s. 





TU NBRIDGE WELLS.—EVERY WEE K- 


DAY, Cheap Fast Trains from Victoria 9.90 a.m. ; Clapham 


Junction 9. oe a.m., Kensington (Addison hes ad) 9.10 a.m. ; from 

London Bridge 9.30 a.m., calling ~ East yddo. 
EVERY Nt NDAY. ~Che ap Return Tic kets by all Trains fre m 
Forest 


Vict« ing ( lapham Junction, London Bridge, New Cross 
Hill, Norwe ae! - ‘tion, and East Croydon. ReturwLg by | any 
train same da 

_ Spec cial Day ‘Re turn Tickets, 10s., 7s., 3s 


\ TORTHING. — Every Weekday Cheap 
First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 
13s. 6d., including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton 
Every Saturday Cheap First Class "Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.40 a.m. Fare 


od. 





YARIS.- SHORTEST,CHEAPE ST ROU TE, 
through the charming Scenery of N« wmandy, to the ter- 


rainus neat ie Made eine 
NEWHAVEN, DIESE E and ROUEN 
Ww 


Tw a. cial Expres ss Services kdays and Sundays 
London to Paris (1 &2) (1, 2, 3) Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3). 
4m. p.m 4.m. p.m 
Victoria .. .. dep. 90 8 a) | Paris oo os oe Gop. 90 8.40 
London Bridge ,, 90 p-m. a.m. 
p.m, a.m | Le mdon Bridg arr. 7.0 7.40 
ee arr. 6.50) RO ictoria = 7.0 7.80 


AP ullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the Ist and 2nd Class 
Train between Victoria and Ne ewhay en 
M4 econd 25s. Td bag 18s. Ta. 
a 





ul. 
Powe rful Ste eamers with exec vie ant Dee vk andl ¢ the er ( sins 
Trains run alongs ide aaa rs r. Ne maven ane Dieppe 
SOUTH OF FR » rALY, 8W ZERLAND. &e 


Tourists’ Tickets are o sue 2 siahiaee the he hide r to visit all the 
principal place of inte srest on the Continent 
poet LL PARTIC UL A RS see Time Books, 

Tourist Programmes, and Handbills, to be obtained at the 
Btatio ms, and at fi allo wing Branch Offices Wh re Tic ke ts may 
also be obtained: We End General Offic 28, Regent Street, 
Pice radilly, and 8, G a He tel Buildings,  Trafalg ar Bquare 
Hay's Agency, Cornhill; Cook's Ludgate Cirens Offic and 
Gaze = Offic 142, Strand 

‘By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager 


| one YACHTING CRUISES 


FORTH HTLY) FROM NEW ee gee: ON TYNE 
rway. Only one night By the 
ALBION S TEAM- SHIP CO shia Fast and splendidly Fitted 


Yachting Steamer, 


MIDNIGHT SUN (Captain Nivison, R.N.R.), 
3020 tons, 2860-horse po 
Fares from 12 Guineas, inc cluding t sit nis table 
NEXT SAILINGS a AP a AG. 12,26; Sera 
All applications for Berths’ t: a made to the Ya chtin 
Steamer, MIDNIGHT Kt N, Passenger (Offic 4, Lomly ard 
Street (Telegraphic Address, Tourist), News “astle m- Tyne.” 
Write for Itineraries 














FOR SICK HEADACHE. 


Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cure Torpid Liver without fail. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1jd. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 
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OBITUARY. manded for fourteen years the 72nd Highlanders and the Maharanee, and the Rajah of Bobbili. Other noticeablo 
Lieutenant-General W. R. Gordon, late of the Bengal Mysore division of the Madras Army, 1879-83. He was figures in the company Were the Speaker of the House of 
made C.B. in 1859, and K.C.B. in 1886. Commons, the Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord 


Staff Corps, on June 15, aged sixty-five. . 
I tag Bg ee Roberts, and the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


The Rev. Temple Hillyard, Rector of Okeford, and ae > 
Senior C anon of he ( ‘athe “lral. many years a constant contributor to the 7'imes, on June 1 ty « Speech Days ” are having additional ¢éc/ut imparted 
The Rev. Boscawen T. G. H. Somerset, Rector of Crick- aged eighty-six. rey» to them by the beautiful weather, which is an extra 
howell, on June 13, aged sixty. inducement to ‘‘ parents and guardians” to visit the 
Tic. Sela Balled, whe hes hice b tittber of the press Garden parties, which have been this warm season by various schools. Wellington College, that home of a 
in the House of Commons Gallery for forty years. far the most reasonable and popular of functions, were budding British Army, has just celebrated its festival in 
F } especially numerous on the 17th. In the reserved part of the presence of three members of the royal family. The 
The late Sir John Hudson, whose death we recordelin kew Gardens a great vn of fashionable people were occasion was _ particularly —— unt owing to the 
our last issue, was Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay entertained by Mr. George Shaw-Lefevre and Lady approaching departure of the Rev. E. C. Wic kham, who 
army before Sir J. Dormer died, and did not succeed the (Constance Shaw-Lefevre, ‘‘to meet the Duke of York, for twenty years has been the able Seakaiaieee and who 
latter, who was Commander-in-( ‘hief of the Madras army. the Duke of- Cambridge, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, has seen a gratifying rise and progress of the school during 
The commands are distinct, and neither is subordinate to and Princess May.” About two hundred of the guests that period. Mr. Wickham (to whom the Prince of Wales 
the other. came to Kew by water, starting from the House of hoped opportunities for further distinction in the Church 
General Sir William Payn, K.C.B., elder brother of Commons pier; hundreds of others arrived in carriages, would be afforded) mentioned some curious statistics con- 
Mr. James Payn, the well-known writer, on June 14, aged after a less preferable journey by road. Of course, our cerning the college. There had been, he said, two sets of 
He commanded a Turkish regiment through the Indian visitors were present, including the Maharajah of six brothers, six sets of five brothers, fifteen sets of four 
Thakore Sahib of Gondal and the _ brothers, and fifty sets of three brothers. 





The Rev. Thomas Mozley, of Oriel College, Oxford, for 





seventy. 
Crimean War, was present at the siege of Lucknow, com- Bhavnagar, the 














Dr. TIBBALD’S BLOOD TONIC. IW YWYYYYYYYY 


wrrimces THE GREAT |D® TIBBALDS === | 
BLOOD & SKIN 
MEDICINE. 


PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION. 


Chemists will procure it. Can be forwarded by Parcel Post to Colonies and Abroad. Bottles 1g, 14d, and 2s, 9d.; 
or will be sent post free by SMITH and CO., Chemists, Taunton, 














| THE WATERS 


‘ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE ANDS’ KALYDOR rer ane 
uforn voi n # Family sneer ye gree ute eee 
n tt raldic « 6d. Book-plates ve R WL ¢ | MINERAL IN CASES of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and 


. Medieval s a ray He aldi graving 
ILLT MINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM | SKIN AFFECTIONS 
I wu EX Cools and Refreshes the Face and Hands in Hot Weather. SPRINGS ' 


2 ry 


—_ ’ > . H THE BATHS ARE THE MOST COMPLETE 
'ULLETON’S GUINEA Be 1X of CR ESTE D She koe) = Removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c. ATH IN EUROP! 
STATI NERY He ality sper an uare - 2 1d a @ ° . 9 x 
All stamped ix rest. or with ¥ ‘ n — Soothes and Heals Insect Stings, Irritation, ke. b i adiieitiities tee ia alias 
Produces Soft, Fair, Delicate Skin. 9 


lour w 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
Bottles, 4s. 6d. Half-Bottles, 2s. 3d. | NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


[BRENSMEAD PIANOFOR TES hie | 
. BENSON’S, 1, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


for their brilliancy at ol Pa t t yuality, and . SS 
rich volume of tone, as v f acy, elasticity, ar ‘ 06 . P 
ison of touch and m anism rey } won highest awa <* j 
at principal Internationa x} tions ' er fit ears: have E Z Really good Foreign Cigars at Londen. 
mints rod ae Ag ~~ ar Mictote tha Gee Te the , > | 144.,205.,998, per 10 lupwards) 


T 

P Pri ss of Wales, and the Rox amily 

BRIN MEAD s 1 SONS Pianoforte kers empora s . > ; 
a osesheremranbncin “ f “Sa Whitens the Teeth. Prevents Decay. Sweetens the wider cuaTons EAR: CAP. 


( )ETZMANN OF BAKER STREET. a . | Breath. Free from Acid Astringents or Gritty Matter. f For Remedying Prominent Ears, 


rh S a rer , - , Ktiin : Preventing Disficurement in 
| HOMA OE [ZMANN and CO. SUPPLY : is ; 2s. 9d. _per Box. Sold Everywhere. after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 


yr ied Dp. CO 1 EAE, tae eC 
*RANI OFOR n SALE, HIR m4 In all sizes, 
EM t 1 t t 


the THREE_ YE ARS SYST . er rates than any other — 
] es tl : Son easure round head just 
gin London. Seoonedlane Manes frm €13 to Elin. ADAMS’S THE OLDEST AND ‘cet 7 a ee 
(PHE CHARING CROSS BANK BEST. = A CLAXTON, 62, STRAND, 
ss - Tree 99 
2, BEDFORD STREET. CHALING | 1s, LONDON, W. FURNITURE THE QUEEN 
Capita 7) Reserve Fund, £100,008 Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— TT “AM NGINES. 
LOANS GR ANTED, £30 to £5000, per , 1883. 
, Count? missory Notes. Mortgage nd by Grocers, _——— ngers, Cabinetmakers, Vertical and Horizontal, 
rbiture rade m Sto ife Policies, Reversions ilmen, &c. | 
+n * Shares, Freehold and Lease! POLISI *® Maxvractony: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. | 1,6 bate gel ~ 3 
WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. a a STN 
g THE DELICIOUS 
} application, 


CRAB APPLE E. S. HINDLEY, 


London Show Room and Stores: 


- a7 . ——a= BLOSSOM 11, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
oy TORK SOURTON ORSET. 
alien 63,LONG AcRE. PERFUME. [xn Se eee ee 


LONDON. as 2s. 6d. & 4s. 6d. per bottle, romney 


BOULTON & PAUL. DEN , LAVENDER SALTS. 


vous. NORWICH 2a and ts. per bottle. | 
s =S. 
BUILDERS. iy = Ne articles o » Toilet have ever been produced whic ch have 
Cc 1 THE VERY BEST been re e ith the enthusiasm which has greeted the 
ye es. Iiluatrated List CRAB APPLE Bu me Perroeme and the Crown ep Be 
Post F ree Satta. They are ally the delight of two continents, and 
songht in New York and Paris as in London 




















t perfumery every where 
Annual Sale fottles 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.,177, NEW BOND ST., LONDON. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


— led 





HIGHEST Hone Rs 


CHOCOLAT: MENIER || fR_SUPLIINEwaTE 


Metro olttan Machinists’ ‘Com anu tt. 
Br bis Pst; ATE WITHE Bi %, | tu 7 1 Flower & Fruit Cultivation, Supply 











piece HEON aotcnee | for Mansions, &c.. and Worked by 


oe ; ROUP CHOCOLAT - MENIER. Steam, Gas, Horse. or Hand Power 
( Bagg oma - tating par 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. a : ns tcalars of requirements, f posible. 
N rq : it] 
BYEEY DESORIPTIOS Co ern URAL rp HE celebrated effectual cure without | CHOCOLAT - MENIER. (epee rane peaneniner 
Ladies and — — upon by Special FP™ ARD Myf - ~~ softs Tos thovermmums # . a " : en LBL 
ppoint ment, ; st Chet : er Butte hoe erswhere, . 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS —wwire_sSona here” PRAGHanT BREATH. UNEALTHY cums. 
is greatly enhanced by a way Se ty > & the other - a> JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


hand, nothing so detract pleasing ‘ 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of : SUT a < 


7 - * 
thi fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth eve ry q SREPARED OY ? Beautifies 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual Re DURY 5B oust 4 ars 
“nti ce eT MAN é 
= FRACRANT Preserves the 
: Teeth and 
‘ ] SIXTY YEARS Gums to 
IN USE. Old Age 


hich imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury ? 
Me the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and ~ CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is 


that mortifying defect. a repulsive br ath, is ompletely = VS signed by JEWSBURY & BROWN. 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair e 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. OF ALL CHEMISTS. Pots, 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 



































TRAVELLING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 

very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk. and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s.; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s. 

FOR GENTLEMEN, 
in Morocco, carriage s‘ape, 
or in Hide Leather, Gladstone 
pattern, fitted complete, 42s., 
63s , 84s , 105s, 

A large selection of fitted Ba; 8, 
for Ladies aud Uénclemen, from 
2 to 20 guineas 


> GLADSTONE BAG, 


oul ef ce 
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IS THE MOST PERFECT EMOLLIENT MILK FOR 


>. PRESERVING AND 
® BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN 


> 
me / EVER PRODUCED. 

M/ | It soon renders it Soft Smooth and White 
iK entirely removes and prevents all 


Wi |’ ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, Zc. 


And preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER) 







SUIT CASE, 


solid eater, fitted com- 
plete, as illustration, 





Hy) more effectually than any other preparation. ee beads ih | F G 
| \ | NO LADY who values her Complexion should ever be without it, ( s anit i ‘ IVE UIN EAS. 
, I \ as itis INVALUABLE at all Seasons for keeping the SKIN SOFT and —— - Carriage paid to any sta- 
/ x) BLOOMING. | 4 tion in england on all 
/ Beware of Injurious Imitations. par 
/ Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra 
by the Sole Makers, & 


ALWAYS FAIR. M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. | OXFORD ST. LONDON. 


BENSON’S KEYLESS ni _ 


In 13-ct. Gold Cases, In Silver Cases, Guaranteed for Accuracy, Strength, Durability, and Value, and obtained In 15-ct. Gold Ceses, 
Gold Medals (Highest Awards) at all Exhibitions. 


BENSON’S “seaxs*” LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER 


WATCH 

Is fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, pees 
throughout, and strong KEYLESS Action, and is withou 

doubt one of the best made, and far superior for strength coe 
timekeeping to all other Watches sold at the same price. 

The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 

Hunting, Half- Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly 

Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with 

Monogram Engraved Free. 


PRICE £10, OR IN SILVER CASES, £5. 
HANDSOME PRESENT FOR A LADY. 


SPECIALLY wore 
That af these 
J. W. ENSON’S T INTERCHANGEABLE 
SYSTEM. thus insuring perfect accu- 
racy in each part, and, in case of break- 
age, cheap and efficient repair. 























Gold Chains in a Great Variety of Patterns 
to Match. from 


Any of these Watches will be sent Free and 

Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, 

on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 








: . ae £ s. 
See Benson's Illustrated Book, just Published, containing See Illustrated Pamphlet, post free. 


200 Pages of Illustrations, &c. of Watches, from £2 23.,Clocks: 
Jewellery, Silver and Electro Plate. Post Free on application to 


J.W. BENSON (e22sse22, Steam Factory, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.0.; 2232:c.3%0, Sastry: 


ALI GOoDS SOLD awT MANUFACTURER'S LowznsT NET dasu PRICES. 


MOUSON’S MELLIN’S 


COCOA hye Ls SOAP nian 
SAN AU GEURRE DE ACI, INFANTS FE O O D INVALIDS 


18, Milroy Street, 
Edge Hill, L'verpool- 
Aug. 21, 1891. 
Dear Sir,—I have sent 
you a photo of my 
baby boy, who has becn 
brought up from birth 
on your Food only. 
When the enclosed 
photo was taken he was 
7 months and 2 weeks 
old. 
Yours sincerely, 
S. SIMS. 


MELLIN'S 
LACT O- 
GLYCOSE 


OR 
MILK FOOD. 


Simply dissolved in 
warm water is recom- 
mended for use when 
fresh cow’s milk dis- 















































ugrees or cannot be 
obtained. 
ic a RRS INS AS) Price Zs. and 3s. 
~~ per Bottle. 
| M ELLI IN’S FOOD BISCUITS 
This celebrated Soap consists chiefly of Cocoa Butter (extracted in the manufacture of Chocolate), which (Manufactured by Carr and Co., Carlisle, specially for G. Mellin). 
is the mildest fat known, and possesses a wonderfully healing and softening influence upon the skin. The DIGHESTIvB. acaaynemenenee. wus adeeeee. 


beneficent and soothing properties o s product mz emselve 2 b 2 icious creamy lather 
it pr seas ease lin tae Geman die 2 Aes heme ho See to 5 cunt wae pooner | For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspaptic, and for all who requir? a simple, 
and a balm to old and young alike. nutritious, and sustaining food. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin, 
MouUuUsSsON a cCcoa., 
PERFUMERS AND TOILET SOAP MANUFACTURERS, | AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET on the FEEDING and REARING of INFANTS. 
| A PRACTICAL AND SIMPLE TREATISE FOR MOTHERS. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. , , nis ot B = 
‘ | Containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Facsimiles of Original 
LONDON: 32 & 33, HAMSELL STREET, E.C. Testimonials which are of the greatest interest to all n ot iers, to be had, Srith Samples, free by_post,. 
on application to 


ESTABLISHED 1798. 


To be had of all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the United Kingdom. MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, STAFFORD ST., PECKHAM, 8.E. 
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BILIOUS#NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH 
Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Inumpaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, x2 
Female ilments. 


In Boxes, 93d., 13id., and 2s. 9d. each. Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, 8t. Helens, Lancashire. 
BEE CHANM’sSsS TOOTH PAs TE. 
EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES the TEETH—PERFUMES the BREATH. 

IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES —ONE SHILLING HACH. 


BREAKFAST—-SUPPER. | FISHER’S FISHER’S FISHER’S 


EPP $8’ S GLADSTONE BAG. “EIFFEL. ” BEATRICE BAG. 


























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Plated, 


C O C O A aad < ft. nie 


BOILING WATER OR MILK: £7 10s. 


— MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


18 in., Plated, £6; Silver, 27 10s. 


PATENT DIAGONAL In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and > REMC VABLE CENTRE. SILVER FITTINGS. 


SEAM CORSET Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 

B r ey Comb, Hair-Brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, Fourteon-Inch, Morocco Leather, Nickel Lock and 

= te ie —_ oe the Beams | neck | Nail, -~ Shaving Bretie; Rese sie. Pa D aces, From £5 to £100. Cotsen. anon not ad wail. ae acy, Sted 
nd all t Pashionabie Colours an¢ Seent-Bottle, Jar. Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, SHER’ 7 _ with five Silver Mounts. Hair, Velvet, Cloth, Tooth, an 
Sn jes in ital an ci th, Sati n and Pencil, Inkstand. Mateh-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, FISHER’S LATEST. Most convenient and most Nail Brushes, Comb, Paper-Knife, Glove-Stretchers, 
complete. Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button- Hook, Knife, Corkscrew, 

A SUCCESS. O'ERTOPS ALL OTHERS. Tweezera, Ink, Light, complete Writing Case, & Thimble. 


Coutil; also in ne Scissors, Nail-File, and Button-Hook. Price, complete, 
per pair and upwar 
Oya sce Ss. PISFLE Ee, 18 8, STRAND... 
ie St 


Woollen Cloth. 4 ti Sil, il. Til £6, with Plated Fittings ; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings. ALREADY 
on . 
Sold by al peaaese and Ladies’ 


_Thr ree Gold Medals. ee eS 


KODAK FILMS. Pr Can a you cut new bread_really new —into 


hin slices? No, you cannot with an ordinary 


FREE DARK ROOMS | CE 9 knife, 
SNA, but with THAT WONDERFUL 


AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR. x Christy Bread Knife 2 


The World’s Fair Authorities, after seeing it is easier y cutting stale bread with any Are effective and require no Skill to use. 
the ied ee P peg yA = i new rare RAL other knife. Send Two Shillings and Sixpence, Made in Five Colours. 
decided to sell no roll film and no cut sheet , Miede,, and try one. 

=~ \ 7 12CURLERS IN BOX, Fre GY POST 8 STAMPS 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers, 


film on the grounds other than ours. 
It is equally good for new bread, 


We have purchased the exclusive concession ; 
for a dark room at the Fair, and are erecting a 7: stale bread, and cake—namely, WHOLESALE oF R. HoveNnoeN & Sons 
building as headquarters for Kodakers. The } indispensable. It is not a machine, BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY RD., £.C., LONDON. 
e of the dark room will be free for changing / | - . 
films and plates. Lut a knife, sharpened exactly like 
SS any other knife, only not a quarter 


Competent attendants will be in charge, to oF! . ae , 
set right anybody that may have trouble in / \ as often. To slice bread thin for 
operating the Kodak, and will make slight | - making sandwiches it is perfection ; 
repairs that may be necessary without charge. | \ you can cut thin slices just as well 

If anybody comes to the fair with a Kodak as you can thick ones, A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
that will not work properly, we will replace it | EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, AND OTHER NERVOUS 
with one that is in good order. DISEASES 

















Made of FINEST s TEEL. Price 2s. 6d. Sy post. . 
Size—14 inches by 24 inches. OSCAR FANYAU'S treatise on Bpltopey ond ail Nor- 
OSCAR FANYAU & CO., 


EASTMAN | 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS Co., Lo., | Cristy KNIFE Company, 46, HoLBoRN ViAbucr, Lonoon. 90, GREAT LH oS. SONOS. wc. 








LONDON.| DOESN'T LOOK as if it would cut bread? FULL AND PLAIN ADDRESS REQUESTED. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rocuester, NEW YORK. NO? But it will, and make no ) crumbs. 








Louson: ‘Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the “Parish of St. Clement ‘Danes, j in an County of London, by. Inonan Baornsss, 198, ; ane aforesaid. —Saruapay, Juxe 24, 1893. 
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THE COPYRIGHT OF THESE PICTURES IS IN EVERY CASE STRICTLY RESERVLD BY THE OWNERS 
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“RIZPAH.”’—SIR F. LEIGHTON, BART... P.R.A, 
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WARIE STIART.” 
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MEAD AND STREAM.” ’, LEADER, A.R.A. 


M Tooth and Sons, the owners of the copyright 
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TROUBLE ; B, Mecdhs NEWS OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.”-—SEYMOUR LUCAS 


It affected him so much that he shut bimself up in the Escurial, and ne one dar 
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6, 1898 
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‘THE NOONDAY DRINK.”’—T. SIDNEY COOPER, 
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A BIG DRINK,.’’—JOHN T. NETTLESHIP, 
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ROBERT AND SUSAN TO THE RESCUE!” yr. L. WYLLIE, A. 























THE FIRST COMMUNION VEIL. H. R.A. ‘LA BELLA DEL PAESE.”—H. WOODS, A.R.A. 
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“CYNTHIA, FAIR REGENT OF THE NIGHT.’*-—-PHIL R. MORRIS, A.R.A. 


Behold, where Cynthia sleeps upon her cloud, 

While the fond stars in love around her crowd. 
Mortals below may raise their eyes on high, 

Many may gaze, but few will well descry.—Old Play. 

















“Of making many books there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh,” 


HW. STACY MARKS, R.A, 
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JOHN HARE, ESQ.—SIR J. E. MILLAIS, BART., R.A. 








THE WATER OF THE NILE.’ FREDERICK GOODALL 
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“HIT! "—SIR F. LEIGHTON, BART., P.K.A. 














RACHEL AND HER FLOCK FREDERICK GOODALL, 
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WAITING FOR LOW TIDE.”—COLIN HUNTER, A.R.A. “BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE, THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.”—T. SIDNEY COOPER 





‘ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, WIDOW OF EDWARD IV., PARTING WITH HER YOUNGER SON, THE DUKE OF YORK.”—PHILIP H. CALDERON, R.A, 
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“CHARGE OF THE 3rp KING'S OWN LIGHT DRAGOONS, MOODKEE.""—ERNEST CROFTS, A.R.A. 


By permission of Messrs, Ramage and Son, the owners of the copyright. 











“CARTING TIMBER.” B. W. LEADER, A.R.A. 


By permission of Mr. J. P. Mendoza, 4a, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 
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MORRIS, A.R.A 


























LEICESTER 
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“NEWBY BRIDGE, WINDEKMERE.” ALFRED EAST. 














“COURT AND COURTIERS: PATIO, CASA DOL MARQUES VIVOT, PALMA, MALLORCA.’’—W. F. YEAMES, R.A, 
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A HONEYMOON.’ MARCUS STONE, 








‘GAME TO THE LAST.’ LASLETT J, POTT. 
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“THE DOOR OF MERCY."—ARTHUR HUGHES. 


VISION AT THE MARTYR’'S WELL.” GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A, A LOAD OF LILAC.”"—ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
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THE COPYRIGHT OF THESE PICTURES IS IN EVERY CASE STRICTLY RESERVED 
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THE OWNERS. 
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“ THE HEART OF 


“The ending of the tale ve se« 


The lover draws anigh the tre 
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ROSE.” 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


And takes the 
That Love and he 
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